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COL.  TIMOTHY  PICKERING 
By  William  Dismoke  Ciiapple. 

One  of  the  men  in  public  life  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic  most  bitterly  hated  by  his  political  opponents, 
but  revered  and  respected  by  those  of  his  own  party,  was 
Timothy  Pickering.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  nearly  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  his  death,  to  appreciate  the  intensity  of  either 
this  hatred  or  reverence.  He  was  a  typical  Puritan,  a 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  assisted  in 
making  Massachusetts  what  she  was  at  the  banning  of  the 
Revolution. 

His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  John  Pickering, 
who  was  born  in  England,  in  1615,  and  concerning  whom 
it  was  voted  by  the  people  of  Salem  in  public  meeting  on 
December  7,  1636,  old  style,  corresponding  to  February 
7,  1637,  ‘Mno  Pickering,  carpenter,  granted  to  be  an  in¬ 
habitant.”  His  son  and  grandson  were  also  John  Picker¬ 
ings,  the  latter  being  the  father  of  Deacon  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering  and  grandfather  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering. 

Deacon  Timothy  Pickering  was  bom  February  21,  1703 
and  died  June  7,  1778,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  his  son.  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  was  an  active  patriot  from  the  beginning  of 
the  trouble  to  the  end  of  the  war,  his  father,  the  Deacon, 
while  not  approving  of  everything  the  English  had  done 
and  perhaps  not  active  enough  in  their  behalf  to  be  called 
a  Tory,  still  had  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists  to  secure  their  independence.  His  widow,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Col.  Joshua  Wingate  of  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire,  lived  until  December  12,  1784,  after  peace 
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had  been  declared.  They  had  nine  children,  seven  daugh¬ 
ters  and  two  sons,  John  and  Timothy,  and  strangely 
enough,  although  they  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  to 
within  a  few  months  of  fifty  years,  neither  of  them  had 
the  sorrow  that  comes  to  a  parent  from  the  loss  of  a  child, 
their  children  all  living  to  an  advanced  age,  as  follows : — 
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The  youngest  of  them  to  die  was  the  elder  son,  John 
Pickering,  who  was  71  years  and  5  months,  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  The  average  age  of  all  the  Deacon’s  nine 
children  was  82  years,  11  months  and  8  days. 

Col.  Pickering  married  Rebecca  White  on  April  8,  1776, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  she  having  been  bom  in 
Bristol,  England,  of  an  American  father  and  English 
mother.  Col.  Pickering  did  his  father  one  better  by  hav¬ 
ing  ten  children,  the  first  eight  of  them  boys  and  the  last 
two,  twin  girls.  Of  these  ten  children  the  oldest,  John, 
was  the  only  one  born  in  Salem,  all  the  others  excepting 
Ilenrs’’,  who  w'as  born  in  Xewburgh,  New  York,  being  bom 
in  Pennsylvania.  Charles  and  Edward  died  in  childhood. 
William  and  George,  although  both  very  bright  children, 
became  mentally  deranged  and  died  young.  John  Pick¬ 
ering  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  a  famous  lawyer,  a  senator  and 
representative  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 
After  his  father’s  death  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1829,  and 
was  for  many  years  its  City  Solicitor.  He  was  a  master  of 
many  tongues,  European,  Oriental,  aboriginal  American 
and  Polynesian.  Besides  English,  he  wrote  and  spoke 
fluently  four  languages,  read  five  more  and  was  familiar 
with  many  other  tongues.  He  was  also  very  well  known 
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for  his  lexicon  of  the  Greek  language.  He  had  three  chil¬ 
dren,  among  them  John  Pickering,  who  married  Mehitable 
Cox  and  was  the  father  of  the  late  J ohn  Pickering  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  John  Pickering.  The  Colonel’s 
second  son,  Timothy  Pickering,  Jr.,  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  and  was  for  a  time  an  officer  in  the  Navy,  and  after 
marrying,  settled  on  some  of  his  father’s  land  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  died,  aged  twenty-seven,  leaving  a  widow  and 
one  son ;  a  second  son  was  bom  a  short  time  after  his  death. 
Col.  Pickering  went  to  Pennsylvania  and  brought  his  son’s 
widow  and  child  home  to  Massachusetts  and  she  thereafter 
lived  with  her  father-in-law,  assuming  active  charge  of  his 
household  affairs.  The  Colonel’s  son,  Henry  Pickering, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  the  counting  room  of 
his  wealthy  cousin,  Pickering  Dodge,  accumulated  a  for¬ 
tune  on  his  own  account  as  a  merchant,  and  was  very  kind 
and  considerate  to  his  parents  and  to  his  brother’s  widow 
and  two  sons,  paying  all  the  expenses  of  sending  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  Harvard  and  doing  everything  possible  for  them. 
He  desired  to  settle  a  very  considerable  sum  upon  his  par¬ 
ents  so  that  they  might  never  have  occasion  to  worry  as 
to  financial  matters,  but  his  father  wnuld  not  permit  him 
to  do  so,  although  it  wnuld  have  been  fortunate  if  he  had, 
l)ecause  in  one  of  the  financial  upheavals  of  the  period 
Henry  lost  his  fortune.  He  felt  so  chagrined  over  his 
financial  condition  that  he  would  not  remain  in  Salem,  but 
thereafter,  made  his  home  in  New'burgh,  New  York,  where 
he  w’as  born,  and  not  until  a  few  months  before  his  father’s 
death  did  he  comply  with  his  request  and  come  back  to 
Salem.  He  was  able  to  be  wdth  his  father  during  the  last 
few  weeks  of  his  life,  which  gave  great  joy  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  Colonel.  He  never  married  and  was  a  most 
dutiful  and  attentive  son.  The  eighth  and  youngest  son, 
Octavius,  was  a  practicing  attorney  and  is  w’ell  known  to 
the  legal  fraternity,  for  his  compilation  of  Pickerings’  Re- 
|K)rts  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
The  last  two  children  w^ere  twin  daughters,  Mary  becoming 
the  wife  of  Benjamin  Ropes  Nichols,  and  Elizabeth  marry¬ 
ing  Hammond  Dorsey,  but  she  died  in  1819,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  so  that  of  the  Colonel’s  ten  children,  but  four 
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survived  him,  his  sons  John,  Henry  and  Octavius,  and  his 
daughter  Mary. 

A  portion  of  their  ancestral  home  on  Broad  Street  was 
built  by  the  original  John  Pickering  in  1651,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  house  has  been  longer  in  the  ownership  and 
occupancy  of  one  family  than  any  other  house  in  the  United 
States.  After  the  death  of  the  father.  Deacon  Pickering,  it 
belonged  to  John  Pickering,  the  bachelor  brother  of  Col. 
Pickering,  two-thirds  by  inheritance  from  the  father  and 
one-third  by  the  deed  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering.  In  1803, 
John  Pickering  conveyed  it  to  his  nephew,  John,  son  of 
Timothy  Pickering,  subject  to  a  life  lease  to  his  widowed 
sister,  Lois  Gooll,  who  kept  house  for  him,  and  Lois  and 
John  Pickering,  Jr.,  gave  back  to  John  Pickering  Sr.,  a 
life  lease  at  a  rental  of  one  cent  per  annum.  In  1804, 
John  Pickering,  Sr.,  also  conveyed  to  his  nephew  the  land 
which  his  ancestor  John  purchased  from  Emanuel  Down¬ 
ing  and  Lucy  Downing,  his  wife,  in  1642,  commonly 
known  as  Broad  Field,  (Lucy  being  the  sister  of  Grov.  John 
Winthrop)  and  the  land  adjoining,  conveyed  to  Deacon 
Timothy  by  Joseph  Hathorne  in  1756,  the  nephew  also 
giving  his  uncle  a  life  lease  of  this  property  at  a  rental  of 
one  cent  per  annum.  The  old  deed  referred  to  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  our  local  Registry  being  dated  February  11, 
1642,  and  recorded  in  Book  144,  Page  149,  although  the 
recording  was  not  until  January  3,  1785,  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  date,  when  John  Picker¬ 
ing  himself  was  the  Register  of  Deeds  and  his  home  the 
Registry ;  the  deed  is  as  follows : — 

This  indenture  miade  the  11th  day  of  February  A.  D,  1642, 
witnesscth  that  Lucey  Downinge,  the  wife  of  Emanuel  Down- 
inge  of  Salem  in  New  England,  Esqr.  and  Edmund  Batter  of 
Salem,  Gent.,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  twenty- 
two  poimds,  hare  bargained  and  sold  and  bj'  these  presents 
do  bargain  and  sell  to  John  Pickering  of  Salem  aforesaid 
carpenter,  all  that  parcel  of  ground  lying  before  the  now 
dwelling  house  of  the  said  Jno.  Pickering,  late  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Jno  Endicott,  Esquire,  with  all  'the  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging,  abutting  on  the  south  and  east  on  the 
river,  commonly  called  the  South  River,  on  the  west  on  the 
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land  of  William  Hawthorne,  and  on  the  north  on  the  Second 
Common. 

To  have  and  to  holde  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assies  forever, 
in  consideration  whereof  the  said  John  Pickering  doth  cove¬ 
nant  to  pay  to  the  said  Lucey  and  Edmund  or  either  of  them 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  twenty-two  pounds  in  manner  and  forme 
following;  to  pay  nine  pounds  of  her  debts  to  such  persons  as 
she  hath  appointed,  eight  pounds  in  bacon  at  VW  the  pound, 
and  come  at  such  rates  as  they  are  sold  commonly  by  Capt. 
Trask  the  second  week  in  April  next,  whereof  XVI  bushels 
is  to  be  of  Indian,  the  rest  pease  and  wheate  and  the  other 
five  pounds  in  such  commodities  as  her  occasions  require,  ex¬ 
cept  money  and  come,  provided  that  if  the  aforesaid  John 
Pickering  shall  not  duly  i)erform  the  several  payments  accord¬ 
ing  to  agreement  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Lucey  and  Edmund,  or  either  of  them,  to  reenter  and  enjoy 
the  said  premises  as  before,  notwithstanding  this  agreement 
or  anj  thing  therein  contained. 

Having  sixiken  of  the  ancestry  and  posterity  of  the 
Colonel  and  of  his  ancestral  home,  we  next  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  Colonel  himself. 

It  was  always  his  practice  during  his  long  and  active 
life,  to  preserve  all  letters,  accounts  and  documents  that 
came  to  him,  also  keeping  copies  of  all  the  letters  which 
he  sent,  and  after  kis  death  his  sons  selected  those  they 
deemed  most  valuable,  which  were  bound  in  sixty  large  vol¬ 
umes  with  indexes  and  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Histori¬ 
cal  Society.  These  were  only  a  small  portion  of  the  papers, 
for  there  were  many  chests  filled  with  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  all  sorts,  many  relating  to  his  official  duties  in 
the  Revolution  being  of  great  value.  Some  convceming 
agriculture  were  given  by  the  sons  to  the  Essex  Agricul- 
tniral  Society  and  those  relating  to  Salem,  to  the  Essex 
Institute.  His  oldest  son,  John,  always  intended  to  write 
his  biography,  but  had  so  little  time  that  he  wrote  only  a 
few  pages  of  introduction.  His  youngest  son,  Octavius, 
took  up  the  task  and  before  his  death,  in  1868,  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  volume,  which  told  of  his  father’s  life  to  the 
end  of  the  Revolution.  Octavius  in  dictating  his  will  on 
the  last  night  of  his  life,  inserted  a  clause  asking  that  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham  complete  the  biography,  which 
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he  did  in  three  additional  volumes,  so  that  the  life  of  Gol. 
Pickering  is  now  in  four  large  volumes.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  sharply  criticises  Mr.  Upham’s  work,  because  he 
makes  the  Colonel  a  good-natured  and  kind-hearted  gen¬ 
tleman,  deciding  all  questions  calmly  and  fairly  without 
prejudice,  when,  as  Lodge  viewed  him,  he  was  a  hard- 
headed  two-fisted  fighter,  asking  no  quarter  and  giving 
none.  Upham’s  remark  that  he  was  a  man  without 
prejudices  seemed  to  Lodge  a  most  absurd  estimate  of  his 
character,  because  Pickering’s  prejudices  and  his  unswerv¬ 
ing  adherence  to  his  own  opinions  at  all  times  was  the 
reason  for  his  great  success;  for  to  him,  every  contest  he 
entered  into  was  between  right  and  wrong,  and  with  this  in 
his  mind  he  fought  all  the  harder.  To  him  the  maxim  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  seemed  an  insult  to 
his  intelligence.  He  became  so  absorbed  in  every  contest 
that  he  honestly  regarded  himself  in  each  case  as  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  truth  and  justice,  and  his  opponents  as  advocates 
of  evil,  wickedness  and  disaster. 

He  was  born  in  the  ancestral  home  on  Broad  Street, 
July  17,  1745;  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1763,  at  the 
age  of  18.  He  immediately  became  a  clerk  in  the  Registry 
of  Deeds  under  John  Higginson,  who  was  also  Town 
Clerk,  in  which  office  he  also  assisted  Mr.  Higginson  un¬ 
til  the  latter  resigned  the  town  clerkship,  when  Pickering 
was  elected  to  succeed  him.  When  Higginson  died  in 
1776,  Col.  Pickering  addressed  a  letter  to  the  voters  asking 
them  to  elect  him  Register  of  Deeds,  which  the  people  of 
the  county  did  without  opposition.  He  held  this  office  un¬ 
til  he  went  to  the  front  in  1777. 

His  first  connection  with  military  affairs  was  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  when  the  governor  appointed  him 
a  lieutenant  in  the  First  Essex  County  Regiment  of  In¬ 
fantry.  Three  years  later,  in  1769,  he  was  made  a  cap¬ 
tain  and  on  February  13,  1775,  the  officers  of  the  first 
Regiment  elected  him  their  colonel.  In  1768  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  attorney  at  law  and  although  at  times  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  he  held  various  judicial  positions,  he  can  not 
be  said  to  have  been  an  especially  well-read  lawyer  or  ever 
very  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  From 
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1772  to  1777  he  was  also  a  selectman  and  assessor.  In 
1774,  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  next  year  of  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
both  of  which  committees  were  active  in  opposing  British 
aggression.  Later  they  were  consolidated,  with  Picker¬ 
ing  as  chairman,  and  because  of  his  great  ability  as  a 
writer,  most  of  the  burden  of  correspondence  with  other 
towns  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  In  June,  1774,  the  Boston 
Port  Bill  went  into  operation,  by  which  that  port  was 
closed  and  the  seat  of  government  transferred  to  Salem. 
An  address  protesting  against  the  bill  was  drafted  by  Pick¬ 
ering,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Salem 
citizens  and  presented  by  him  to  Governor  Gage,  on  June 
18th,  1774. 

Concerning  this  protest  Edmund  Burke  says,  “A  most 
pathetic  but  at  the  same  time  firm  and  manly  Address  was 
presented,  from  the  merchants  and  freeholders  of  the  town 
of  Salem,  to  the  governor.  We  cannot  forget  that  this 
town  was  now  become  the  temporary  capital  of  the 
Province,  in  the  place  of  Boston,  and  that  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Custom  House  and, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  done  by  power,  the  trade  of  that  port, 
were  removed  thither;  so  that  they  were  already  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  principal  share  of  those  spoils  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would  have  effectually  influenced  the  conduct  of 
that  people,  and  thereby  have  bred  such  incurable  envy, 
jealousy  and  animosity  between  the  gainers  and  sufferers, 
that  the  refractory  capital,  finding  herself  abandoned,  and 
being  left  alone  to  ruminate  upon  her  forlorn  situation, 
would  soon  be  reclaimed,  and  brought  to  as  full  a  sense  of 
her  duty  as  of  her  punishment.” 

To  this  address  Governor  Gage  made  a  conciliatory 
reply.  In  August,  1774,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
gave  the  inhabitants  notice  that  they  desired  them  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  the  Town  House,  to  appoint  five  or  more  deputies, 
who  should  meet  at  Ipswich  to  consider  \vith  the  deputies 
from  other  to^vns  such  measures  as  the  late  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  other  grievances  rendered  necessary  and  expedi¬ 
ent.  Pickering  says  that  as  a  result  of  this  notice,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  received  a  letter  from  the  governor  requesting  them 
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to  wait  upon  him,  which  they  did.  The  governor  notified 
them  that  he  desired  them  to  disperse  the  meeting  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  if  they  did  not  disperse  and  the  sheriff 
needed  support,  that  he  would  support  him  and  the  people 
must  abide  the  consequences.  Pickering  says  the  Gover¬ 
nor  appeared  during  the  whole  time  in  an  indecent  passion 
and  uttered  the  closing  sentence  with  much  vehemence. 
The  British  regiment  was  ordered  to  be  ready  and 
equipped  as  for  battle  and  marched  from  their  encamp¬ 
ment  near  the  fort  to  the  Neck  gate,  where  they  halted 
and  loaded,  but  it  appeared  that  while  the  interview  was 
taking  place  with  Governor  Gage  the  meeting  was  being 
held  and  delegates  chosen,  whereupon  Colonel  Frye,  by 
order  of  the  Governor,  issued  a  warrant  directing  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence. 
Colonel  Pickering  and  one  other  were  arrested,  but  were 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  in  the  sum  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds,  without  sureties,  and  before  the  case 
was  reached  for  trial,  hostilities  had  begun  and  nothing 
was  ever  done  about  the  matter  further. 

On  February  26,  1775,  less  than  two  weeks  after  Pick¬ 
ering  had  been  elected  colonel  of  the  regiment.  Col.  Alex¬ 
ander  Leslie,  with  a  portion  of  the  64th  regiment,  was 
despatched  by  Governor  Gage  to  sieze  the  cannon  which 
were  being  collected  in  the  North  Fields  at  Salem.  Col. 
Pickering  was  present  at  North  Bridge  and  was  active  in 
op|)osing  the  advance  of  Col.  Leslie. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  Col.  Pickering  was  in  his 
office  at  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  when  Captain  Epes  of 
Danvers  came  in,  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  informed  him  that  a  man  had  ridden  into  Dan¬ 
vers  and  reported  that  the  British  ttoops  had  marched 
from  Boston  to  Lexington  and  had  attacked  the  militia. 
Epes  was  captain  of  the  Danvers  company  belonging  to 
Col.  Pickering’s  regiment,  and  asked  for  orders.  Danvers 
being  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  Salem,  Col.  Picker¬ 
ing  gave  him  a  verbal  order  that  the  Danvers  companies 
should  march  without  waiting  for  those  from  Salem.  Pick¬ 
ering  went  immediately  to  the  center  of  the  town  and  as¬ 
sembled  the  selectmen  and  other  leading  citizens.  He  was 
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himself,  chairman  of  the  selectmen  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  A  short  consultation  ensued  and 
those  who  knew  the  distance  from  Lexington  and  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  observed  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  the  Salem  militia  being  able  to  attack  the  British 
troops  before  they  got  back  to  Boston,  and  that  the  march 
of  the  Salem  troops  would  therefore  be  useless.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  they  should  assemble, 
and  begin  their  march  as  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Salem  were  of  one  mind  and  desired  to  co-operate  in  every 
measure  which  the  public  safety  required.  Four  Salem 
companies  marched  accordingly,  mustering  nearly  three 
hundred  men,  but  so  strong  was  the  impression  that  to 
])roceed  mth  the  idea  of  falling  in  with  the  British  troops 
would  be  hopeless,  that  the  companies  were  halted  for  per¬ 
haps  twenty  minutes  in  Danvers  expecting  to  receive  in¬ 
formation  that  the  British  had  returned  to  Boston;  but 
hearing  nothing  they  decided  to  press  forward  until  they 
should  receive  definite  intelligence.  At  Lynn  the  troops 
halted  for  a  few  minutes  to  refresh  themselves  and  then 
jiroceeded  without  stopping  until  they  reached  Medford, 
where  they  gained  their  first  information  that  the  British 
were  on  their  return.  Pickering  then  hastened  the  march 
of  his  men  on  the  road  from  Medford  to  Charlestown,  hop¬ 
ing  to  fall  in  with  them.  When  he  reached  the  top  of 
W’inter  Hill  he  saw  the  British  marching  in  order,  on  the 
road  from  Cambridge  to  Charlestown  and  also  saw  the 
smoke  of  musketry  discharged  at  them  by  some  scattered 
militia.  The  British  troops  did  not  return  the  fire  and  the 
militia  were  entirely  out  of  range.  On  the  first  sign  of 
the  English  troops  he  halted  his  companies  and  ordered 
them  to  load,  in  expectation  of  an  engagement.  At  this 
time  a  messenger  arrived  from  General  Heath,  the  superior 
officer  in  charge  of  the  militia,  with  the  message  that  the 
British  troops  had  artillery  in  their  rear  and  could  not  be 
approached  by  musketry,  and  that  the  General  desired  to 
see  Col.  Pickering,  who  thereupon  left  his  troops  and  met 
Gen.  Heath.  While  with  him  he  saw  the  British  troops 
ascending  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  then  about  sunset  and  Gen. 
Heath  decided  that  any  attempt  to  attack  them  in  that 
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position  would  be  futile.  Col.  Pickering  thereupon  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Salem  militia  and  led  them  back  to  Med¬ 
ford,  where  they  remained  that  night  guarding  a  bridge, 
and  the  next  day  returned  to  Salem.  After  the  war,  Col. 
Pickering  was  frequently  attacked  by  the  Democrats  for 
alleged  timidity  in  not  arriving  earlier,  so  that  he  might 
have  attacked  the  British,  and  the  Salem  troops  were  also 
subjected  to  some  criticism,  but  the  town  of  Salem  in  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  assembled,  sent  a  Memorial  to  the  General 
Court  protesting  against  any  such  criticism  and  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  Salem  troops  came  from  a  great 
distance  and  that  many  who  were  much  nearer  did  not 
arrive  until  after  they  did,  on  which  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  a  resolve : — 

That  notwithstanding  many  ungenerous  aspersions  hate 
been  cast  on  said  town,  there  is  nothing  appears  to  this  Court, 
in  the  conduct  thereof,  inimical  to  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  America;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  instances,  its  exer¬ 
tions  have  been  such  as  have  done  its  inhabitants  much  honor, 
and  been  of  gfreat  advantage  to  the  Colony. 

Several  historical  writers  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  Salem  troops  had  arrived  in  time  they  might  have 
absolutely  annihilated  the  retreating  British,  and  in  many 
a  heated  political  combat  of  later  years  Pickering  was 
twitted  by  his  opponents  with  the  fact  that  his  troops  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  attack  the  English.  The  man  who 
probably  hated  him  most  of  all  in  Salem,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bentley,  frequently  in  his  diary  refers  to  the  alleged 
tardiness  of  Pickering  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  criticism  was  entirely  unwarranted. 

In  1775,  Col.  Pickering  published  a  volume  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  entitled  “An  Easy  Plan  of 
Discipline  for  a  Militia,”  which  was  adopted  as  a  text 
book  for  the  militia  by  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  and  remained  in  nse  until  it  was  super- 
ceded  by  a  book  published  by  Baron  Steuben. 

In  September,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  a  justice  of 
the  peace  and,  as  such,  took  his  place  in  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sions,  and  in  the  same  autumn  he  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  County  of 
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Effiex.  In  addition  he  was  commissioned  and  sworn  as 
the  sole  judge  of  the  Maritime  Court  for  the  Counties  of 
Suffolk,  Essex  and  Middlesex,  which  was  an  office  of  high 
responsibility,  as  many  privateers  had  been  fitted  out  by 
merchants  and  others  in  these  counties,  and  the  decision 
as  to  the  forfeiture  and  sale  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  prizes  was  brought  before  him  for  adjudication. 

In  May,  1776,  Salem  voted  to  send  a  representative  to 
the  General  Court,  to  be  chosen  by  different  colored  balls, 
and  Col.  Pickering  was  chosen  in  that  singular  manner, 
but  the  election  was  declared  void  and  in  the  next  month 
he  was  legally  elected.  The  town  advised  its  representa¬ 
tive  that  if  Congress  should  declare  the  independence  of 
the  Colonies  “we  are  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision.” 

On  that  famous  day,  July  4,  1776,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay  voted  that  the  commissary 
be  directed  to  furnish  all  things  that  might  be  necessary 
for  coast-guards  at  Salem,  and  should  be  under  command  of 
Col.  Pickering.  The  same  July,  the  General  Court  passed 
an  act  to  bring  into  the  field  one-fourth  of  the  whole  male 
population  of  the  Colony  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  Continental  army  at  a  moment  of  extreme 
exigency.  Extraordinary  efforts  and  sacrifices  were  de¬ 
manded  and  every  means  had  to  be  used  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  the  people  to  meet  the  great  emergency.  At  the 
summons  of  Col.  Pickering,  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  First  Church.  He  went  up  into  the  pulpit 
and  addressed  them  as  to  the  desperate  condition  of  affairs, 
referring  particularly  to  the  defeat  on  Long  Island,  the 
disastrous  incidents  in  New  York  and  the  retreat  of  Wash¬ 
ington  mth  his  shattered  and  dissolving  army  into  New 
Jersey.  It  was  the  gloomiest  moment  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  He  urged  the  duty  of  all  patriots  to  rush  to  the 
rescue.  Now,  he  said,  was  the  time  for  heroic  men  to  show 
themselves  and  save  the  country ;  their  business,  homes  and 
families  must  be  given  up  for  a  time.  He  urged  volunteers 
to  come  forward  and  himself  led  the  way,  declaring  that 
he  at  that  moment  enlisted  for  the  service,  and  coming 
down  from  the  pulpit,  called  upon  all  to  follow  him.  He 
marched  through  the  aisles  of  the  old  church  with,  a  drum 
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beating  before  him.  As  he  went,  pew  doors  opened,  old 
men  and  young  came  out  and  fell  in.  Merchants,  sea  cap¬ 
tains  and  their  mates,  sailors  and  men  of  business  caught 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  and  after  completing  the 
march  down  the  aisle  he  passed  into  the  street,  the  full 
quota  of  the  town  following  him.  The  ranks  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  were  filled  up  from  other  towms  in  the  County  of 
Essex  and  Pickering  was  chosen  their  Colonel.  Hav¬ 
ing  been  fully  organized  they  started  from  Salem  on  De¬ 
cember  24,  1776,  and  marched  over  the  road  through 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  to  Tarrytown,  Y.,  where 
they  came  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Heath.  For  more 
than  a  month  after  their  arrival  they  were  engaged  in  the 
most  arduous  kind  of  service,  skirmishing  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Fort  Independence,  then  held  by  the  British,  often 
under  fire  but  no  regular  battle  taking  place.  The  weather 
was  the  worst  possible  for  military  operations,  being  mid¬ 
winter,  with  alternating  snow  and  rain.  Col.  Pickering 
shared  all  the  privations  of  his  men,  bivouacing  with  them 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  and  sleeping  either  on  tBe  floors  of 
houses  or  barns,  or  upon  the  frozen  ground.  It  was  his 
custom  to  strap  his  pack  and  blanket  on  his  back  and  march 
on  foot  with  the  rank  and  file  of  his  regiment.  They 
reached  Morristown,  K^ew  Jersey,  Washington’s  head¬ 
quarters,  on  the  21st  of  February,  and  their  time  of  serv¬ 
ice  having  expired.  Col.  Pickering’s  regiment  started  for 
home  on  the  21st  of  March,  arriving  in  Salem  on  the  first 
of  April,  1777.  He  had  hardly  arrived  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  Gen.  Washington,  dated  March  30th,  asking 
him  to  become  adjutant-general  of  the  whole  army,  and 
telling  him  that  if  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  it  he 
might  offer  the  position  to  Col.  William  Lee  of  Marble¬ 
head.  At  first  Pickering  was  not  disposed  to  accept  the 
oflSce.  In  his  letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  he  states:  “My 
military  character,  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention  as 
a  motive  to  the  appointment,  is,  in  my  own  estimation,  of 
no  great  account.  I  have,  it  is  true,  studied  the  rudiments 
of  the  military  art,  but  have  very  small,  or  rather  no  pre¬ 
tentions  to  capacity  and  skill  in  the  important  scenes  of 
war,  and  much  fear  I  should  disappoint  your  Excellency’s 
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expectations  concerning  me.  I  have  domestic  reasons  and 
private  concerns  which  powerfully  urge  my  staying  at 
home,  but  these  I  should  not  mention  did  they  exist  alone. 
But,  besides  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  militia  on  the 
sea-coast,  I  hold  divers  civil  offices,  which  are  sufficient  to 
engage  my  constant  attention,  those  of  Judge  of  one  of  the 
maritime  courts.  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  acting  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Register  of  Deeds 
for  the  County  of  Essex.”  The  domestic  concerns  which 
he  mentions  were  that  in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  war  he 
had  found  time  to  get  married,  on  April  8,  1776,  his  oldest 
son,  John,  being  born  February  7,  1777,  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  he  received  General  Washington’s  offer.  A  few  days 
after  forwarding  his  declination,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
wrote  Gen.  Washington  that  he  would  accept  the  office. 

Pickering  then  addressed  to  the  voters  a  letter,  in  which 
he  said:  “Being  appointed  to  a  p>ost  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  obliged  to  quit  the  civil  offices  I  hold 
in  this  State,  and  among  the  rest,  the  Registry  of  Deeds 
for  the  County  of  Essex.  My  absence  will  probably  be  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  a  Register  be 
chosen  in  my  stead.  If  I  should  survive  the  war,  I  shall 
return  divested  of  all  those  employments  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  my  family.  For  this 
reason  I  am  very  desirous  that  my  succesor  as  Register  of 
Deeds  should  be  one  to  whom  it  would  not  be  inconvenient 
to  resign  the  office,  if,  on  my  return,  I  should  need  it  for 
my  maintenance.  My  brother,  John  Pickering,  Jr.,  is 
such  a  one ;  and  I  earnestly  wish  he  may  be  elected.  He 
has  consented  to  take  the  office,  if  the  freeholders  shall 
please  to  give  him  their  votes.  It  would  be  improper  in 
me,  as  a  brother,  even  to  hint  at  his  qualifications ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary,  as  he  has  the  happiness  of  being  personally 
known  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  freeholders  in  each  town 
in  the  county.” 

His  brother  was  accordingly  chosen  and  held  office  until 
1806,  as  Col.  Pickering  did  not  return  after  the  close  of 
the  war  to  claim  re-election. 

He  left  Salem  on  the  second  of  June,  1777,  and  joined 
Washington  at  Middlebrook,  57ew  Jersey,  on  the  17th,  and 
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the  next  day  his  appointment  as  adjutant-general  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  a  general  order. 

He  kept  a  daily  journal  in  which  he  accurately  recorded 
the  events  of  each  dav  and  also  frequently  wrote  to  his  wife, 
so  that  if  there  were  time  we  could  follow  him  through  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  in  both  of  which 
engagements  he  took  part. 

On  October  20,  1777,  he  wrote,  “Last  Saturday,  the 
18th  inst.,  we  received  by  express  the  truly  glad  and 
glorious  news  of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  his 
whole  army,  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  afternoon,  just 
before  sunset,  we  fired  13  pieces  of  cannon  to  celebrate  the 
victory.” 

Before  the  17th  of  October  1777,  the  Board  of  War  con¬ 
sisted  of  members  of  Congress.  On  that  day  the  War  Of¬ 
fice  was  remodelled  and  it  was  resolved  that  three  persons, 
not  members  of  Congress,  should  constitute  this  Board, 
their  duties  being  the  general  management  of  the  war, 
corresponding  to  those  of  a  Secretary  of  War.  Gen. 
Thomas  Mifflin,  Col.  Robert  H.  Harrison  and  Col.  Pick¬ 
ering  were  elected  members  of  this  Board.  Col  Harrison 
declined  to  serve  and  the  Board  was  increased  to  five  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  addition  of  Gen  Horatio  Gates,  Col.  Joseph 
Trumbull  and  Richard  Peters,  Gen.  Gates  being  the  presi¬ 
dent. 

Col.  Pickering  remained  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge  un¬ 
til  January  30th,  when  he  left  camp  for  York,  Penn.,  to 
enter  actively  upon  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  War.  Although  Col.  Pickering  had  various  associates 
upon  the  Board,  the  burden  of  the  office  for  two  years  and 
a  half,  rested  upon  him  and  Mr.  Peters,  and  after  August 
1780,  upon  Mr.  Peters  alone,  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  duties  of  the  Board  were  transferred  to  a  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War. 

He  comments  on  the  fact  that  in  1779,  Congress  in¬ 
creased  his  salary  to  $14,000  a  year,  which  was  in  Con¬ 
tinental  money,  and  while  not  quite  as  valueless  as  the 
present  Russian  ruble  or  German  mark,  yet  he  says  he 
could  not  support  even  as  small  a  family  as  his  without  the 
greatest  frugality,  as  things  cost  ten  times  as  much  as 
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they  did  the  year  before,  and  that  he  feared  that  he  must 
buy  some  clothing,  as  his  old  clothes  had  already  been  worn 
on  both  sides  and  that  he  was  paying  $4,000  rent  for  a 
most  inferior  tenement.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law 
he  said  that  a  pair  of  men’s  shoes  cost  $100,  and  at  that 
time  a  dollar  in  specie  was  worth  about  $26  in  Continental 
currency. 

In  September,  1780,  the  salary  of  the  members  was 
fixed  at  $1850  in  sjiecie,  which  evidently  was  much  higher 
than  the  apparently  liberal  salary  he  had  been  receiving  in 
(’ontinental  money. 

In  1780,  Congress  passed  a  resolve  that  three  commis¬ 
sioners,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  member  of  Congress, 
should  inquire  as  to  the  expense  of  the  Staff  Department 
and  to  recommend  a  means  of  reducing  the  same,  Gen. 
Schuyler,  Gen.  Mifflin  and  Col.  Pickering  being  chosen 
commissioners.  Consequently  Congress  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mifflin  and  Pickering  for  their  attention  to  the 
business  submitted  to  them.  Gen.  Greene,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  Revolutionary  officers,  was  Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  but  was  so  disgusted  with  the  difficulties  of  his  office 
that  he  resigned,  and  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1780,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  following  resolutions: — 

Resolved,  That  the  absolute  refusal  of  Jklajor-General  Greene, 
at  this  important  crisis,  to  act  under  the  new  arrangement  of 
the  Quartermaster-General’s  department,  has  made  it  necessary 
that  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General  be  immediately  filled. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  Congress  proceed  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  Quartermaster-General. 

Congress  accordingly  proceeded,  and  the  ballots  being  taken, 
Timothy  Pickering  was  elected. 

Resolved,  That  Timothy  Pickering,  Esquire,  having  been  ap- 
])ointed  Quartermaster-General  upon  an  extraordinary  emer¬ 
gency  be  continued  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War;  but 
that  the  exercise  of  all  his  powers  at  the  said  Board,  and  his 
pay  as  a  member  thereof,  be  suspended  during  such  time  as 
lie  shall  continue  Quartermaster-General. 

That,  while  he  holds  the  office  of  Quartermaster-General  he 
have  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the  pay  and  rations  of  a  brigadier- 
general,  over  and  above  the  pay  allowed  the  Quartermaster- 
General  in  the  late  (new)  arrangement  of  the  Quartermaster’s 
department. 
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The  office  of  Quartermaster-General  was  a  most  difficult 
position,  having  charge  as  it  did  of  the  supplying  of  neces¬ 
sities  to  the  army,  which  was  almost  impossible  because  of 
the  poverty  of  the  American  government;  but  he  cheer¬ 
fully  undertook  what  seemed  an  almost  hopeless  task 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  had  charge  of  this 
most  vital  department  of  the  army. 

It  had  been  Washington’s  intention,  in  co-operation  with 
the  French  fleet,  to  besiege  and  attempt  to  capture  New 
York  City  and  the  main  British  army  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  would  have  ended  the  war. 
Washington  did  his  part  and  made  frequent  appeals  to 
Congress  and  the  governors  of  the  states  to  swell  the  ranks 
of  his  army,  and  to  forward  supplies  of  all  sorts  whicli 
would  be  needed  in  the  siege.  On  the  14th  of  August, 
1781,  Robert  Morris,  the  financial  genius  of  the  war,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  camp  accompanied  by  Col.  Pickering,  to  go  to 
headquarters  for  a  conference  with  Gen.  Washington. 
They  found  him  striding  up  and  down  the  room  in  a  state 
of  uncontrolled  excitement  and  passion.  They  immediately 
withdrew  and  in  about  half  an  hour  they  were  sent  for 
and  found  him  clothed  in  his  usual  dignity.  The  storm 
had  passed  and  he  then  apologized  for  his  extraordinaiy 
appearance,  and  said  that  he  had  just  been  notified  that  the 
French  had  decided  not  to  come  to  New  York,  and  that  re¬ 
inforcements  of  Clinton’s  army  had  also  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Resentment,  indignation  and  despair  had  burst 
upon  him  and  as  his  hopes  were  blasted,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  cause  of  his  country  was  lost.  But  in  that 
half  hour  he  had  recovered  control  of  himself  and  upon 
readmitting  Pickering  and  Morris,  told  them  that  he  had 
now  decided  to  attempt  to  capture  Cornwallis  at  York- 
towTi.  He  directed  Pickering  to  put  the  whole  machinery 
of  his  department  in  immediate  operation  so  that  the  artil¬ 
lery  should  be  prepared  to  move  at  once,  that  transporta¬ 
tion  be  provided  and  all  necessary  arrangements  made  to 
furnish  the  army  with  what  might  be  requisite  for  the  long 
march,  and  to  have  supplies  collected  at  convenient  points 
all  along  the  way  so  that  provisions,  clothing,  horses,  wagons 
and  vessels  should  be  in  readiness  wherever  needed.  Col. 
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Pickering  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  Quartermaater- 
General  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  so  ef¬ 
ficient  were  his  exertions  that  the  requisite  supplies  and 
means  of  transportation  were  provided  at  every  point. 

On  October  l7th,  he  wrote  his  wife,  “On  this  memorable 
day  in  1777,  Burgoyne  surrendered.  On  this  present  day 
r>ord  Cornwallis  has  proposed  a  surrender,” — ^which  event 
he  says,  was  entirely  unexpected  and  could  be  accounted  for 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the  enemy  needed  provisions 
or  warlike  stores,  for  their  works  would  still  permit  many 
days’  defence,  and  that  Cornwallis  made  a  very  feeble 
resistance. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Pickering  as  Quarter¬ 
master-General  made  every  effort  to  retrench  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  army,  which  excited  much  resentment  and 
hostility,  and  in  one  case  where  a  controversy  had  arisen 
as  to  certain  forage  in  New  York  State,  the  agent  sent  Col. 
Pickering  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  which  he  declined,  as 
he  had  another  challenge  some  years  before.  In  his  reply, 
he  said  that  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  say  he 
would  not  fight,  duelling  being  to  him  an  absurd  and  bar¬ 
barous  practice. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1783,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  informing  Gen.  Washington  that  he  had 
received  official  intelligence  that  articles  of  peace  were 
signed  on  January  20th,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  order 
of  the  commander  he  should  publish  on  April  8th,  a 
proclamation  of  the  cessation  of  arms,  as  well  on  sea  as 
on  land. 

Pickering,  therefore,  began  to  consider  what  he  should 
do  to  support  himself  and  increasing  family  after  leaving 
the  army,  and  says,  “I  have  set  my  final  determination  not 
to  return  to  Massachusetts  to  barter  in  trade  or  starve  in  a 
public  office.  I  have  told  Mr.  Williams  that  if  this  com¬ 
mission  plan  does  not  succeed,  I  will  settle  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try  where,  if  my  life  is  spared  for  a  number  of  years,  1 
can  at  least  leave  a  plantation  for  each  of  my  children.” 

Congress  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  October  18,  1783, 
thanking  the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  their  faith¬ 
ful  service,  ordered  such  discharged  as  were  enlisted  for 
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the  war  and  p>erinitted  the  officers  to  retire  from  the  ser¬ 
vice.  General  Washington  issued  his  famous  farewell 
orders  to  the  Continental  Armies  of  the  United  States, 
to  which  a  reply  of  the  officers  was  drawn  up  by  Col.  Pick¬ 
ering. 

There  was  great  indignation  in  the  army  because  the 
troops  were  sent  home  without  being  paid  what  was  due, 
them  for  their  services,  in  which  indignation  Col.  Picker¬ 
ing  joined.  His  management  of  the  Quartermaster-Gen¬ 
eral’s  department  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  because 
of  the  financial  exhaustion  of  the  country,  but  he  did  much 
to  remedy  the  situation  by  requiring  that  all  payments 
should  be  made  on  a  specie  standard  by  means  of  specie 
certificates.  Although  Gen.  Greene  relinquished  it,  be¬ 
cause  in  his  opinion  the  performance  of  the  duties  was 
a  physical  impossibility,  Col.  Pickering  nevertheless  took 
over  the  management  of  the  department,  when  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  memorable  march  of  the 
army  and  the  transportation  of  the  artillery  and  stores  to 
the  siege  of  Yorkto^vn,  was  hi^ly  satisfactory.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  until  long  after  the  Revolution  was 
brought  to  a  close,  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall  remarks 
that  “Col.  Pickering,  who  succeeded  General  Greene,  pos¬ 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  qualities  which  fitted 
him  to  combat  and  subdue  the  difficulties  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  ;  to  great  energy  of  mind  and  body  he  added  a  long 
experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  with  an  ardent 
zeal  for  its  interest.” 

After  being  discharged  from  the  army  he  formed  a  co- 
jiartnership  in  the  commission  business  with  Maj.  Samuel 
Hodgdon,  for  some  years  his  acting  deputy  and  also  com¬ 
missary-general  under  his  command.  The  partnership 
of  Pickering  and  Hodgdon  continued  for  several  years 
with  poor  success.  In  1785,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  if  he  would  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  could  have 
an  annointment  as  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
his  professional  practice  had  been  brief  and  limited,  and 
because  of  his  active  public  duties  he  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  extend  his  legal  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  not 
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feeling  himself  qualified  for  the  oflSce  he  declined  the 
proposal. 

The  elder  brother,  John  Pickering,  had  never  married 
and  was  for  twelve  3'ears  a  representative  of  Salem  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  for  three 
years  its  Speaker.  When  the  colonel  went  into  the  service 
he  accepted  the  oflice  of  Register  of  Deeds  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  would  resign  when  his  brother  returned 
and  permit  him  again  to  be  elected.  He  was  a  very  quiet 
man,  of  modest  tastes,  and  found  the  offiee  of  Register  of 
Deeds,  very  congenial,  although  ready  and  willing  to  eive 
it  up  upon  his  brother’s  return.  But  this  the  Colonel 
was  not  willing  to  have  him  do,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  Colonel  did  not  return  to  Salem  after 
the  war.  In  1785,  John  Pickering  apparently  became  a 
victim  of  tuberculosis  and  all  thought  him  to  be  dying, 
whereupon  his  brother  decided  that  if  this  sad  event 
should  happen  he  would  return  again  and  seek  re-election 
to  the  oflice  of  Register  of  Deeds.  On  the  Friday  preced¬ 
ing  the  March  election,  which  was  to  occur  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  John  Pickering  was  shown  a  circular  let¬ 
ter  from  another  person  seeking  the  office  on  the  grounds 
of  his  impending  death.  The  sick  man  was  highly  indig¬ 
nant  and  sprang  from  his  bed,  demanding  pen  and  paper, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  selectmen  of  the  various  towns 
announcing  his  own  candidacy,  which  letter  reached  them 
on  the  Saturday  before  the  election  and  resulted  in  his 
almost  unanimous  re-election  on  the  following  Monday. 
His  indignation  was  partly  because  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  act  and  also  because  it  violated  the  understanding 
that  on  his  failure  to  hold  the  office  it  was  to  be  re¬ 
occupied  by  his  brother.  The  angry  excitement  into 
which  he  was  thro^vn  renewed  his  expiring  strength  and 
started  him  on  the  road  to  health,  which  he  fully  recovered. 
He  lived  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  after  this  event 
and  Colonel  Pickering  saw  no  occasion  for  his  returning 
to  Massachusetts. 

He  had  long  thought  of  buying  wild  land  and  expended 
all  his  means  in  purchasing  12,000  acres  of  new  land  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  in  company  with  Major 
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Hodgdon,  he  bought  2500  acres  about  18  miles  from 
Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania,  and  5,000  acres  in  western 
Virginia,  now  Kentucky,  (about  three  miles  from 
Marietta  on  the  South  side  of  the  Ohio  River)  and  later 
he  bought  8500  acres  in  North  Carolina,  which  last  pur¬ 
chase  he  finally  abandoned. 

There  were  no  settlements  near  any  of  his  land,  there¬ 
fore  none  of  it  was  saleable  and  his  extensive  purchases 
resulted  in  keeping  him  poor,  and  in  order  to  retain  it  he 
had  to  undergo  great  financial  privations. 

A  most  exciting  and  thrilling  period  in  Col.  Picker¬ 
ing’s  life  was  in  connection  with  the  Wyoming  controversy, 
so  called,  which  requires  some  statement  of  what  the  quar¬ 
rel  was  really  about. 

The  land  in  controversy  was  included  in  the  original 
charters  of  several  Colonies,  and  six  of  the  present  coun¬ 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  namely,  Northumberland,  Montour, 
Columbia,  Lucerne,  Wyoming,  Bradford  and  Tioga,  were 
also  included  within  the  charter  limits  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  colony.  Wilkesbarre  and  its  neighborhood  was  the 
scene  of  most  of  the  conflict.  The  entire  region  had  been 
established  by  Pennsylvania  as  the  County  of  Northum¬ 
berland  and  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  made  it  the 
County  of  Westmoreland.  Title  to  it  was  also  purchased 
by  a  Connecticut  Association  from  the  Indian  confederacy 
of  the  six  nations,  Pennsylvania  claiming  to  have  also 
purchased  it  from  the  six  nations,  but  Connecticut 
treated  it  as  part  of  that  province  and  its  delegates  sat 
in  the  Connecticut  House  of  Assembly. 

In  1763,  the  Connecticut  population  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  were  driven  out  by  the  Indians  and  every  house 
burned  to  the  ground,  the  survivors  escaping  to  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Pennsylvania  thought  the  matter  settled  and  the 
Indians,  in  1768,  executed  a  lease  of  the  territory  to  three 
leading  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  built  a  trading 
post  and  fort,  but  in  February  1769,  a  party  of  forty 
Connecticut  citizens  entered  the  valley  and  captured  the 
fort.  John  Jennings,  one  of  the  three  lessees,  sent  for 
Pennsylvania  troops,  but  other  settlers  arrived  from  Con¬ 
necticut  and  erected  Fort  Forty,  so  called  from  the  num- 
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lx?r  of  the  original  party.  Jennings  was  reinforced  and 
captured  Fort  Forty  and  its  garrison,  whereupon  two 
hundred  Connecticut  men  under  Capt.  Durkee  built  Fort 
Durkee,  and  other  Connecticut  men  arriving,  Jennings 
gave  up  the  contest  and  withdrew,  but  before  the  close 
of  the  year  the  Connecticut  men  were  again  driven  out. 

In  1770,  Connecticut  after  some  hard  fighting  re¬ 
covered  the  country  and  drove  out  Capt.  Ogden,  another 
of  the  three  lessees.  Later  the  same  year  Ogden  and  a 
strong  force  raised  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  a  sudden  assault,  drove  out  the  Yankees. 

In  December,  1770,  Connecticut  again  captured  the 
valley.  In  January,  1771,  a  large  force  recovered  it  for 
Pennsylvania  and  held  it  for  six  months.  In  July,  1771, 
Ca])t.  Zebulon  Butler  laid  siege  to  the  fort  for  Connecti¬ 
cut,  capturing  it  the  next  month.  A  few  days  later  a 
force  arrived  from  Philadelphia  to  relieve  the  fort,  but 
it  was  too  late  and  the  Connecticut  settlers  held  the  val¬ 
ley  thereafter. 

Without  counting  the  Indian  massacre,  within  two  and 
one-half  years,  from  February,  1769,  to  August,  1771,  the 
Connecticut  settlers  were  four  times  driven  out  and  four 
times  returned  and  recovered  the  valley,  the  last  time  in 
final  triumph.  Each  time  they  traveled  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  woods  and  over  moun¬ 
tains.  They  denied  all  authority  from  Pennsylvania 
and  were  so  far  away  from  Connecticut  that  that  province 
could  not  help  them,  and  in  1778  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Butler,  the  famous  Tory  leader,  who  well  knew  the 
pi'culiar  situation  of  the  settlements,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indians  under  Joseph  Brant,  attacked  Wyoming, 
which  was  defended  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Zebulon  But¬ 
ler,  and  every  house  except  those  owned  by  the  Tories 
was  burned  to  the  ground;  the  few  survivors,  mostly 
women  and  children,  were  driven  into  the  woods  and  after 
many  privations  reached  Connecticut.  Col.  Zebulon  But¬ 
ler  escaped  and  reported  the  situation  to  Col.  Pickering 
and  the  Board  of  War,  who  used  every  effort  to  avenge 
the  massacre,  but  was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  Pennsyl- 
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vania  troops  could  not  enter  the  territory  because  of  the 
objection  of  Connecticut. 

In  1782,  a  tribunal  was  established  and  held  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey,  to  settle  the  ownership  of  the  disputed 
territory.  After  a  five  weeks’  hearing  it  was  decided  in 
favor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  having  won  the  controversy, 
should  have  confirmed  the  titles  of  the  settlers  to  the 
farms  and  property  they  occupied,  l)ecause  the  Trenton 
decision  merely  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
state  the  territory  was,  rather  than  deciding  what  in¬ 
dividuals  owned  the  property,  but  instead  of  so  doing, 
Pennsylvania  notified  the  inhabitants  that  it  would  at 
once  take  possession  of  the  homes  which  they  had  been 
occupying  for  many  years.  Six  times  they  had  been  dis- 
]x>sspsscd,  four  times  by  Pennsylvania,  once  by  the  In¬ 
dians  and  once  by  the  British  and  Indians,  and  now  in 
1784,  the  Susquehanna  River  took  a  hand,  and  terrible 
spring  freshets  overflowed  the  country,  destroying  dwell¬ 
ings,  farms  and  livestock,  and  once  again  the  people  re¬ 
turned  to  their  devastated  homes,  but  in  bitter  hostility  to 
the  Pennsylvania  authorities. 

Col.  Pickering,  before  this  time,  had  decided  to  remove 
to  a  new  country,  and  his  friends  in  Philadelphia  felt 
that  Ixicause  of  the  high  position  he  held  during  the  war 
and  the  fact  that  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War  he  had 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  relieve  Wyoming  after 
the  Indian  massacre,  and  also  because  he  was  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  man,  he  would  be  personally  popular  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  settlers  and  would  be  just  the  man  to  bring  them 
peacefully  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
therefore  appointed  a  prothonotary,  or  Clerk  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Clerk 
of  the  Orphan’s  Court  for  the  new  county  of  Luzerne, 
and  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  was  later 
made  Register  of  Wills  and  Recorder  of  Deeds.  This  list 
of  offices  apparently  included  all  there  were  in  the 
County,  but  he  later  wrote  his  brother  that  from  all  com¬ 
bined,  his  receipts  were  only  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
payable  mostly  in  produce.  His  job  was  to  organize  the 
County  and  reconcile  the  Connecticut  settlers  to  the  an- 
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thority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  told  them  that  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  would  undoubtedly  pass  an  act  confirming  their 
titles,  and  to  show  his  faith  he  purchased  land  from  per¬ 
sons  holding  Connecticut  titles.  He  drew  an  act  con¬ 
firming  their  titles  and  presented  it  to  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature,  which  passed  it. 

In  the  meantime  he  proceeded  to  build  himself  a  house 
in  Wyoming,  afterwards  called  Wilkesblarre,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  his  duties  as  one  of  the  three  Pennsylvania 
commissioners,  but  it  was  reported  that  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
tended  to  repeal  the  act  confirming  the  Connecticut  titles 
and  Col.  John  Franklin,  the  military  leader  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  settlers,  was  busy  stirring  them  up  to  rebel 
against  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  when  a  warrant  was 
issued  against  him  for  treason.  In  May,  1787,  he  was 
arrested,  and  as  the  mobs  were  gathering  to  rescue  him. 
Pickering  took  his  pistols  and  went  to  the  assistance  of 
the  arresting  officers,  procuring  a  rope  and  directing  his 
servant  to  tie  Franklin  to  his  horse,  and  he  was  taken  to 
the  jail  at  Philadelphia,  far  removed  from  any  danger 
of  rescue. 

This  act  of  Pickering’s  infuriated  the  insurgents  and 
compelled  him  to  escape  to  the  woods,  just  before  his 
house  was  attacked  and  searched  by  the  angry  mob.  Af¬ 
ter  traveling  all  night  in  the  forest  he  finally  made  his 
way  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  January,  and  while  there,  acted  as  a  delegate  from 
the  County  of  Luzerne  to  the  convention  which  was  fram¬ 
ing  a  constitution  for  Pennsylvania. 

When  he  did  return  in  spite  of  his  wife’s  protests  and 
apprehensions,  he  went  about  his  duties  from  January 
to  June,  paying  no  attention  to  threats  of  violence,  but  on 
June  20,  1788,  he  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  and  found  the  room  filled  with  men  armed  with 
guns  and  hatchets,  their  faces  blackened  and  with  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  over  their  heads.  His  arms  were  pinioned  and 
to  this  was  attached  a  long  cord,  so  that  he  could  be  led 
by  his  fifteen  captors  without  any  danger  of  escaping. 
He  was  taken  into  the  wilderness  and  was  told  that  he 
must  request  the  executive  council  to  grant  the  release  of 
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their  leader,  Franklin,  which  he  declined  most  emphati¬ 
cally  to  do,  declaring  him  to  be  a  traitor.  They  then  fas¬ 
tened  an  iron  chain,  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  to  his  ankle 
and  when  camping  at  night  in  the  woods  the  other  end 
of  the  chain  was  fastened  to  a  tree  or  around  one  of  his 
captors,  so  that  he  could  not  escape.  He  was  thus  chained 
for  ten  days,  his  captors  moving  him  from  one  hiding 
])lace  to  another  to  avoid  capture,  constantly  demanding 
that  he  produce  the  release  of  their  leader.  He  was  their 
captive  for  nineteen  days,  during  which  time  he  suffered 
great  hardships  and  had  no  opportunity  to  shave  or 
change  his  clothing,  when  in  despair  of  getting  him  to 
assist  in  the  release  of  Franklin,  they  allowed  him  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  He,  at  their  request,  drafted  petitions  which 
the}'  signed,  asking  for  their  pardon,  and  although  they 
were  arrested  and  fined,  they  had  so  little  money  to  pay 
their  fines  that  they  were  permitted  to  escape,  and  greatly 
to  Pickering’s  disgust,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
did  what  the  Connecticut  settlers  feared  they  would  do 
and  he  was  sure  would  never  happen,  repealed  the  act 
confirming  the  titles  of  the  settlers,  leaving  their  owner¬ 
ship  in  such  shape  that  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  get  a 
fair  price  for  their  property,  although  they  were  never 
dispossessed. 

On  September  3,  1790,  Col.  Pickering  wrote  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington,  telling  him  of  his  misfortunes  since 
completing  his  service  with  the  army  and  stating  that 
he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Osgood,  the  Postmaster  General,  in¬ 
tended  to  resign,  and  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  would  like 
the  position.  But  Mr.  Osgood  was  not  apparently  ready  to 
resign  and  the  very  next  day  Washington  appointed  Pick¬ 
ering  a  commissioner  to  wait  upon  the  Seneca  Indians 
to  assure  them  that  the  murder  of  some  of  their  tribe 
was  very  displeasing  to  the  government  and  that  it 
proposed  to  punish  the  offenders  and  make  suitable  com- 
])ensation  for  the  unlawful  act,  and  also  to  make  a  treaty 
with  them.  It  was  very  important  that  the  six  nations 
should  not  join  the  western  Indians,  who  were  at  war 
with  the  United  States.  Col.  John  Butler,  who  was  the 
British  commander  at  Fort  Niagara,  together  with  Joseph 
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Brant,  were  using  their  great  influence  with  the  Indians 
to  arouse  their  hostility,  so  Pickering  at  once  started 
upon  the  mission  and  by  using  his  great  gift  of  oratorv.  in 
language  pleasing  to  the  Indians,  brought  about  a  satis¬ 
factory  treaty. 

The  good  will  and  confldence  of  the  Indians  towards 
him  was  signalized  by  the  highest  compliment  they  could 
j)ay  him,  for  they  made  him  an  honorary  chief,  with  the 
title  of  “come-sauti,”  meaning  “sunny  side  of  a  hill.” 
Washington  offered  Pickering  the  superintendency  of  the 
northern  Indians,  which  he  declined,  although  several 
times  thereafter  he  represented  the  government  in  negotia¬ 
ting  other  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  it  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  influence  which  kept  the  six  nations  from 
joining  with  the  Northwestern  tribes  in  their  war  with 
the  United  States.  On  August  14,  1791,  Mr.  Osgood 
having  resigned.  Col.  Pickering  was  appointed  Postmas¬ 
ter-General,  which  was  not  a  cabinet  position  at  that  time. 

He  immediately  tried  to  find  a  house  for  his  family 
in  Philadelphia,  but  as  none  seemed  suitable  they  re¬ 
mained  in  Wyoming  until  the  following  spring,  when, 
after  getting  his  family  settled,  he  made  a  long-con¬ 
templated  visit  to  Salem.  He  had  only  been  there  twice,  for 
a  few  days  each  time,  since  he  had  left  to  join  Washing¬ 
ton’s  army  fifteen  years  before. 

Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  applied  himself 
in  improving  the  postal  service,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  oost-office  at  Philadelphia  in  1792,  had 
but  two  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $500  each,  and  occupied  a 
hired  room  in  a  private  dwellinsr  at  a  rent  of  $300  a 
year.  The  post-office  at  New  York  had  but  two  clerks  at 
a  salary  of  $400  each  and  paid  $200  for  office  rent  and 
$50  for  fuel  and  candles.  The  aggregate  salary  of  all 
the  local  postmasters  in  the  United  States  in  1791,  was 
only  $9,336.94. 

On  January  2,  1795,  Washington  appointed  Pickering 
Secretary’  of  War,  upon  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Knox. 
The  War  Department  at  that  time,  not  only  included  the 
army,  but  the  navy  as  well,  and  also  had  charge  of  In¬ 
dian  affairs.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  recom- 
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mended  to  Washington  that  a  military  school  or  academy 
be  established  at  West  Point  for  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  army,  and  he  again  recommended  it  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  committee  of  Congress,  while  he  was  Secretary  of 
War,  which  suggestion  was  strongly  endorsed  bv  Wash¬ 
ington  in  his  last  address  to  Congress  in  1796,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  finally  established  by  law  until  1802, 
after  Pickering  had  left  the  cabinet,  he  can  properly  be 
considered  as  the  father  of  the  W’^est  Point  Military 
Academy.  On  assuming  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  War, 
he  proceeded  with  great  energy  to  build  the  ships  of  the 
new  navy,  which  had  just  been  authorized,  and  AVash- 
ington  gave  the  ships  the  names  sugested  by  Pickering, 
The  United  States,  The  Constitution  and  The  Constel¬ 
lation,  three  pioneer  ships  of  the  new  navy,  each  of  which 
had  a  famous  career  of  glory. 

England  and  France  being  at  war,  the  latter  country 
felt  that  as  she  had  assisted  us  in  the  Revolution,  wi‘ 
should  aid  her  in  fighting  England,  but  Washington  was 
resolute  in  maintaining  neutrality  and  absolute  impar¬ 
tiality,  whereupon  the  French  minister  to  the  United 
States  used  extraordinary  means  to  undermine  and  dis¬ 
credit  the  administration.  A  despatch  from  him  to  his 
home  government  was  captured  by  the  English  and 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Oliver  Wol¬ 
cott,  who  at  once  communicated  with  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Colonel  Pickering. 

It  contained  twenty  folio  pages  of  manuscript.  Pick¬ 
ering  said  that  he  had  forgotten  most  of  his  French,  but 
realizing  that  it  was  not  a  paper  that  should  be  given  to 
an  ordinary  translator,  he  procured  a  French  dictionary 
and  grammar  and  sat  up  all  night  making  a  translation. 
It  showed  that  the  French  minister  was  in  close  con¬ 
ference  with  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  Edmund 
Randolph,  even  creating  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  Am¬ 
erican  Secretary  was  in  the  pay  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  he  was  furnishing  the  French  minister 
with  information  concerning  administration  secrets.  It 
even  stated  that  if  Randolph  had  been  furnished  by  the 
French  minister  with  sufficient  funds,  he  could  have 
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turned  the  so-called  whiskey  rebellion  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  into  a  civil  war.  Washington  was  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  Bradford,  the  attorney-general,  Pickering 
wrote  to  Washington  asking  him  to  return  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  a  special  reason  which  could  only  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  in  person.  In  describing  the  incident,  Pick¬ 
ering  says  that  as  soon  as  the  president  reached  Philadel¬ 
phia  he  notified  him  and  he  at  once  hastened  to  the 
president’s  house,  where  he  found  him  at  the  table  with 
Eandolph,  who  was  apparently  cheerful  and  in  good 
spirits.  Very  soon,  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  the 
president  arose,  gave  Pickering  a  wink,  and  together 
they  went  into  another  room.  As  our  acquaintance 
with  Washington  is  largely  with  the  steel  engraving  of 
his  austere  countenance,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
he  would  ever  wink,  but  the  incident  shows  that  he  was 
only  a  human  being  after  all.  When  they  were  alone 
Washington  said,  “What  is  the  cause  of  your  writing  me 
such  a  letter?”  and  Pickering  replied,  “That  man,” 
pointing  to  the  room  they  had  just  left,  “is  a  traitor,” 
and  in  two  or  three  minutes  he  told  the  president  of  tln3 
intercepted  letter.  Washington  suggested  that  they  re¬ 
turn  to  the  room  to  prevent  any  suspicion  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  withdrawing.  Later  Washington  conferred  with 
the  remaining  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  was  decided 
that  as  the  Jay  treaty  with  England  was  ready  to  be 
signed  and  required  the  signature  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  that  they  should  say  nothing  about  the  letter  until 
this  was  disposed  of.  Therefore,  for  a  week  the  matter 
was  kept  quiet,  Randolph  all  the  time  protesting  against 
the  ratification  of  the  English  treaty,  but  finally  Wash¬ 
ington  directed  him  to  sign  it.  After  this  question  was 
settled  he  handed  to  Randolph  the  translation  of  the  let¬ 
ter,  saying  there  were  matters  therein  which  required  an 
e.xplanation.  Under  the  close  scrutiny  of  Washington, 
Wolcott,  Pickering  and  Bradford,  the  Secretary  of  State 
read  the  letter  without  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion,  and 
then  arose  and  said  if  he  could  retain  the  letter  for  a 
short  time  he  could  satisfactorily  explain  everything  re- 
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lating  to  himself,  and  left  the  room,  but  almost  instantly 
sent  back  his  resignation.  Washington  thereupon  asked 
Pickering  to  act  temporarily  as  Secretary  of  State  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  performing  his  duties  as  Secretary  of  War. 
This  he  did  for  three  months,  and  in  November,  1795,  as 
the  president  had  experienced  difficulty  in  getting  a 
proper  man  to  head  the  State  Department,  he  tendered 
the  appointment  to  Pickering,  which  the  latter  was  loath 
to  accept,  as  he  felt  he  was  not  moderate  enough  in  his 
speech  nor  of  the  habit  of  mind  to  fit  him  for  a  place  re¬ 
quiring  such  tact  and  diplomacy,  but  he  would  not  desert 
Washington  and  therefore  assumed  the  office  and  made  a 
good  secretary. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty  with  England, 
troubles  with  France  increased,  Pickering  acting  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  French  complications 
Washington  went  out  of  office  and  John  Adams  came  in, 
retaining  Pickering  as  Secretary  of  State.  In  May  1797, 
the  president  apix)inted  Gen.  Pinckney,  John  Marshall 
and  Elbridge  Gerrv  as  envoys  extraordinary  to  the 
French  Republic  to  arrange  if  possible  a  satisfactory  set 
tlement  of  the  difficulties.  Upon  their  arrival  in  Paris 
they  asked  the  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  inform 
them  when  he  would  receive  them,  but  no  reception  was 
accorded  them.  A  series  of  unofficial  interviews  with 
persons  who  represented  themselves  as  speaking  for  the 
French  government  took  place,  their  names  not  being 
designated  in  the  despatches  but  being  referred  to  by  the 
letters  X,  Y,  Z,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Americans  were 
given  to  understand  that  in  order  to  be  suffered  to  remain 
at  all  in  France  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  itounds  sterling 
must  be  paid  by  them  as  a  gift  for  the  personal  and  pri¬ 
vate  use  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Directorate.  Upon 
the  payment  of  that  sum  they  would  be  privileged  to  hear 
and  be  required  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  France, 
nameh",  an  apology  for  the  language  used  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  address  to  Congress  and  a  loan  of  thirty-two 
millions  of  florins  by  the  United  States  to  the  French  Re¬ 
public.  After  all  these  conditions  should  have  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  but  not  before,  would  the  envoys  be  received 
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and  negotiations  entered  upon.  They  were  also  informed 
that  they  did  not  care  to  treat  under  any  circumstances 
with  Gen.  Pinckney,  nor  John  Marshall,  as  they  repre¬ 
sented  the  Federalist  party,  but  that  they  regarded  Mr. 
Gerry  as  belonging  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  then  ad¬ 
ministration  and  treated  him  with  more  attention  and 
civility  than  the  others. 

The  American  envoys  gave  no  countenance  to  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  proposals,  but  notified  the  home  government, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  president.  Col.  Pickering 
notified  them  to  at  once  close  their  mission,  demand  their 
passports  and  leave  France.  President  Adams  was 
highly  indignant  and  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which 
he  said  he  would  never  send  another  minister  to  France 
until  he  was  assured  that  he  would  be  respected  and  hon¬ 
ored  as  a  representative  of  a  powerful  and  independent 
nation.  Congress  and  the  people  responded  to  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  president  and  acts  were  passed  suspend¬ 
ing  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  directing  the  arming  of  the  militia,  creating 
a  navy  department  and  directing  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  to  seize  any  French  armed  vessels  which  might  be 
found  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States;  a  provisional 
army  was  ordered  to  be  raised  and  put  under  command  of 
George  Washington. 

These  various  acts  in  reply  to  the  insult  committed 
upon  the  United  States,  in  refusing  to  receive  our  am¬ 
bassadors  and  giving  notice  to  two  of  them  to  depart, 
aroused  overwhelming  enthusiasm  for  the  administration 
throughout  the  country. 

John  Adams  had  manv  of  the  traits  of  Pickering,  be¬ 
ing  subject  to  violent  prejudices,  and  was  outspoken  to 
the  verge  of  indiscretion,  and  it  is  safe  to  as¬ 
sume  that  Pickering  and  Adams  had  some  strenuous  ver¬ 
bal  battles,  as  the  president  was  often  at  odds  with  his 
cabinet.  An  altercation  arose  between  Pickering  and  the 
president,  as  to  who  should  be  the  junior  officers  under 
Washington.  Pickering  recommended  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Gen.  Pinckney  and  Gen.  Knox,  in  that  order,  but  the 
president  being  jealous  of  Hamilton,  insisted  that  he 
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should  be  the  junior  and  Knox  the  senior  officer.  Pick¬ 
ering  thereupon  appealed  to  Gen.  Washington,  who  wrote 
to  the  president  that  the  only  terms  upon  which  he  would 
accept  the  supreme  command,  were  that  the  officers 
should  be  named  in  the  order  suggested  by  Pickering,  and 
accordingly,  Hamilton  was  named  as  ranking  next  to 
Gen.  Washington.  Suddenly,  without  any  consultation 
whatever  with  his  cabinet,  and  in  spite  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Adams  that  he  would  not  appoint  a  new  minister 
to  France  until  he  was  assured  that  he  would  be  suitably 
received,  the  President  sent  in  the  name  of  William  V. 
Murray  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  the  French  Republic.  This  act  created  great 
excitement  and  alienated  nearly  every  Federalist  leader 
from  the  president,  especially  as  it  had  been  done  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  members  of  his  own  cabinet,  or 
the  members  of  his  party  in  the  Senate. 

All  of  these  acts  were  increasing  the  friction  between 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  also 
very  caustic  in  his  criticisms  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  whom 
the  president  was  very  fond,  and  when  Adams  appointed 
his  own  daughter’s  husband.  Col.  William  S.  Smith,  to 
be  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  Pickering  personally 
went  to  the  Senate  chamber  and  solicited  senators  to  vote 
against  his  confirmation,  and  he  was  rejected.  In  this 
state  of  hostility  between  the  president  and  his  secretary 
of  state,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Adams  should  request 
Pickering’s  resignation  in  May,  1800,  but  with  char¬ 
acteristic  pugnacity  he  declined  to  resign  and  Adams 
thereupon  summarily  removed  him. 

The  termination  of  his  service  in  public  office  found 
him  in  straitened  financial  circumstances,  for  he  had  a 
large  family  and  had  put  all  his  available  funds  into  the 
purchase  of  wild  lands,  in  the  future  of  which  he  had 
the  greatest  confidence.  He  now  determined  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  on  his  property.  Fifteen  years  before, 
when  he  had  established  himself  in  Wyoming,  it  was  a 
country  fairly  well  settled  and  his  family  occupied  a  com¬ 
fortable  frame  house,  but  this  property  had  now  been 
sold,  and  accompanied  by  his  eighteen-year  old  son, 
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Henry,  he  set  out  with  cheerful  courage  for  the  unbroken 
forest,  where  the  sound  of  the  axe  had  never  been  heard, 
and  although  no  longer  a  young  man,  for  three  months  he 
engaged  in  the  hardest  of  manual  labor,  cutting  down 
trees,  clearing  land  and  building  a  log  cabin.  Upon  the 
approach  of  winter,  he  decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  Salem, 
reaching  here  in  February,  1801.  His  friends  felt  that 
he  must  be  kept  in  Massachusetts  at  all  hazards,  and  as 
they  knew  he  would  not  accept  financial  help,  he  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  Judge  Samuel  Putnam,  the  husband  of  one 
of  his  nieces,  who  inquired  at  what  price  some  of  his  land 
might  be  purchased.  To  this  question  he  replied  in  writ¬ 
ing  that  he  would  sell  ten  thousand  acres  near  Snake 
Creek  in  Pennsylvania  at  $1.50  an  acre,  and  nine  thous¬ 
and  acres  in  western  Pennsylvania  at  $2.00  an  acre,  pro¬ 
vided  he  was  permitted  to  retain  an  undivided  fourth  in¬ 
terest  in  the  land.  This  was  agreed  to  and  thirty-four 
of  his  friends  entered  into  a  formal  document,  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  land  should  be  purchased  at  his  own 
price  of  $33,300,  or  333  shares  at  $100  each,  of  which 
total  his  friends  subscribed  250  shares  in  lots  of  5  to  20 
shares  each,  and  Col.  Pickering  retained  83  shares,  or 
one-fourth  of  the  total,  making  333  shares.  With  this 
$25,000  his  debts,  amounting  to  $10,944.65,  were  paid, 
and  the  balance  of  $14,055.33  paid  to  bim  in  cash,  which, 
together  with  a  mortgage  of  $5,000,  which  he  held  from 
the  purchaser  of  his  Wyoming  land,  and  a  large  amount 
of  wild  land  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Ken¬ 
tucky.  enabled  him  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  free  from 
financial  worries.  He  regarded  the  sale  as  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  transaction,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  pres¬ 
ent  from  his  friends  of  $25,000,  for  they  did  not  want 
the  land  and  never  got  a  dollar  out  of  it.  Three  vears 
later,  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  substantially  no  estate  after  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  and  a  public  subscription  was  raised 
of  a  considerable  amount  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
The  shareholders  in  the  land  purchased  of  Col.  Picker¬ 
ing.  turned  over  their  oumership  in  that  land  to  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Gen.  Hamilton  as  a  contribution  towards  their 
support. 

In  1802,  Col.  Pickering  established  himself  and  his 
family  on  a  hired  farm  in  Danvers  and  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Essex,  a  court  from  which 
he  had  resigned  twenty-five  years  before,  upon  entering 
the  military  service.  In  November,  he  was  defeated  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Jacob  Crowninshield, 
but  when  Congress  assembled  he  was  sworn  in  as  a  sen¬ 
ator,  having  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  resignation  of  Dwight  Foster.  After  serving  this 
unexpired  term  he  was  re-elected  for  six  years,  from 
March  4,  1805.  Upon  entering  the  senate  he  at  once  be¬ 
came  active  in  opposing  Jefferson’s  administration,  in¬ 
cluding  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  which 
he  claimed  went  beyond  the  constitution. 

In  1804,  he  gave  up  his  Danvers  farm  and  hired  one 
at  Beverly,  and  two  years  later  bought  a  large  and  val¬ 
uable  farm  with  an  excellent  house  in  Wenham.  The 
Federalists  in  the  Senate  were  very  able,  but  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  Pickering  could  see  no  hope  for  the  country,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  secession  of  New  England  and  possibly  some 
of  the  other  Northern  States.  He  saw  in  Jefferson  a  fit 
leader  for  a  party  which  sought,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  rabble,  concerning 
whom,  he  wrote  to  Rufus  King,  “The  cowardly  wretch 
at  their  head,  while,  like  a  Parisian  revolutionary  mon¬ 
ster,  orating  about  humanity,  would  feel  an  infernal 
pleasure  in  the  utter  destruction  of  his  opponents.  We 
have  too  long  witnessed  his  general  turpitude,  his  cruel 
removals  of  faithful  officers,  and  the  substitution  of  cor¬ 
ruption  and  looseness  for  integrity  and  worth.” 

At  that  time  the  United  States  had  been  in  existence 
under  the  constitution  but  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  eyes 
of  Pickering,  was  only  an  experiment,  which  he  believed 
was  about  to  fail,  yet  few  of  his  party  Avould  go  to  the 
point  of  advocating  secession,  and  the  scheme  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  Federalists  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  1804  soon  was 
ended.  The  Federalists,  being  largely  of  the  merchant 
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class,  were  highly  incensed  against  the  embargo  which 
was  foolishly  put  upon  our  commerce  by  Jefferson,  and 
Pickering  wrote  a  vigorous  letter  to  Ghivemor  Sullivan, 
the  democratic  governor  of  Massachusetts,  attacking  the 
embargo,  Avhich  letter  and  the  arguments  therein  set 
forth  greatly  increased  the  Federalist  vote  in  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  N^ew  York  and  ^few  England,  and  he  was 
tendered  a  great  banquet  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Sa¬ 
lem.  He  soon  became  the  man  in  the  United  States  most 
hated  by  the  Democrats.  The  rabble  in  Philadelphia 
went  to  the  extremity  of  burning  him  in  eflBgy,  the  hand¬ 
bill  announcing  this  festivity  being  as  follows: — 

TAKE  NOTICE,  on  the  Sixth  of  February,  a  Gibbett  will  be 
erected  at  3  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Town-House  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  on  which  will  be  Hung  in  Effigy  Timothy 
Pickering,  Having  the  British  Orders  of  Council  hanging  to 
his  neck,  and  the  French  Decrees  to  his  heels — at  the  hour  of 
Seven  of  the  same  evening  the  whole  will  be  set  on  fire  and 
Burnt.  All  People  are  invited  to  the  exit  of  a  Traitor.  The 
Friends  of  Timothy  are  particularly  invited,  if  they  have  hearts 
in  their  carcasses  to  come  and  rescue  their  Favorite  Traitor 
from  the  Flames. 

N.  B.  Timothy’s  friends  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  hour, 
as  there  will  be  no  burning  before  seven  o’clock. 

In  November,  1812,  while  living  in  Wenham,  he  was 
overwhelmingly  elected  by  the  North  Essex  District  to 
the  National  House  of  Eepresentatives,  his  tremendous 
vote  being  largely’  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  war 
with  England,  which  he  was  opposing.  In  Gloucester, 
where  six  months  before  the  Democratic  party  cast  341 
votes,  and  in  Hamilton,  where  it  had  cast  33  votes,  not 
a  single  vote  was  cast  against  Pickering,  and  in  the  whole 
district  he  received  2249  to  103  for  all  other  persons. 

Pickering  continued  to  attack  the  war,  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  was  an  effort  of  the  Democratic  administration  to 
aid  France,  and  he  wrote  in  the  Salem  Gazette  that  “As 
a  ^fember  of  the  national  legislature  I  do  not  feel  myself 
under  any  obligations  to  give  my  vote  to  pay  the  loans 
of  millions  on  millions  which  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  attempting  to  effect  to  continue  this  unneces- 
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sary  and  iniquitous  war;”  but  the  attacks  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  upon  the  unprotected  coasts  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine  soon  brought  a  different  viewpoint,  and,  in  1814., 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Sea  Coast  Defense  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Pickering, 
because  of  his  similar  service  in  the  Revolution,  was  made 
one  of  the  commissioners  and  later  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  War  for  Massachusetts.  That  year  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Wenham 
having  been  detached  from  its  former  district  and  made 
a  part  of  the  Salem  district,  which  had  often  elected 
democratic  congressmen  and  which  had  defeated  Picker¬ 
ing  in  1802,  but  in  this  election  he  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 

On  March  3,  1817,  he  retired  from  Congress,  having  de¬ 
clined  re-election,  hut  was  elected  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council,  serving  one  year,  which  terminated  his  long 
service  for  the  public.  He  took  up  in  earnest  the  life 
which  he  most  enjoyed,  that  of  a  farmer.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  serv¬ 
ing  as  its  first  president,  an  office  which  he  held  for  ten 
years.  In  1820,  he  established  himself  in  Salem,  al¬ 
though  in  spring  and  summer  he  spent  his  week  days  on 
the  farm  at  Wenham,  returning  to  Salem  on  Saturdays, 
and  thus  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  public  affairs  or  his  forcefulness  as 
a  letter  writer,  and  whenever  he  could  attack  his  two 
arch  enemies,  John  Adams  and  his  son,  John  Quincy 
.\dams,  he  embraced  the  opportunity  with  vigor. 

John  Adams,  while  in  retirement  at  his  home  in 
Quincy,  was  persuaded  by  a  man  named  Cunningham, 
under  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  to  write  a  series  of  letters  as 
to  political  affairs  during  his  active  life.  These  letters 
were  given  out  by  Cunningham’s  son  as  Democratic 
propaganda.  In  them  he  attacked  many  of  the  Federal¬ 
ists  with  his  customary  impetuosity  and  because  of  his 
hatred  he  not  only  criticised  his  old  enemies,  but  made 
charges  of  all  sorts  against  them.  Pickering  promptly 
put  on  his  armor  and  prepared  to  fight  his  battles  over 
again  with  unconquerable  vigor.  Adams’  vague  accusa- 
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tions  could  not  withstand  Pickering’s  vigorous  attack, 
and  with  his  powers  of  invective  undiminished,  he  tore 
the  Cunningham  letters  to  pieces,  assailing  Adams  with 
no  abatement  in  his  warlike  strength  and  no  flickering 
of  the  fierce  flame  of  party  hostility.  His  pamphlet  would 
have  been  remarkable  for  any  man,  but  as  the  work  of 
one  approaching  eighty,  it  was  a  marvelous  production, 
showing  that  his  bodily  and  mental  fibre,  as  well  as  his 
resentments  and  deep-rooted  principles  and  prejudices, 
were  part  of  his  very  being,  and  would  cease  only  with 
life  itself.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  invited  by 
Mr.  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  to  dine  with  him  in  company 
with  John  Quincy  Adams,  at  that  time  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  whom  Pickering  regarded  as  an  arch 
traitor,  and  his  reply  to  the  invitation  is  typical: 

Dear  Sir, — I  intended  to  visit  Wenham  today  with  my  wife, 
and  on  our  return  to  call  to  see  you  and  Mrs.  Tliorndike;  but 
the  rain  preventing,  I  am  by  this  note  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  invitation  to  dinner  next  Wednesday,  ‘to  meet 
President  Adams.'  On  the  supposition  that  I  should  need  some 
preparation  for  the  meeting,  this  notice  was  kindly  intended; 
but  I  needed  none.  Whenever  I  should  meet  Mr.  Adams  1 
should  be  civil;  certainly  so  when  meeting  as  guests  at  the 
hospitable  table  of  a  friend.  But  knowing,  as  I  do,  his  whole 
political  career — the  slanderer  of  Adams  and  Cabot,  and  an 
apostate  from  the  federal  principles  which  I  have  always  held 
in  common  with  those  eminent  citizens  and  other  unchanging 
patriots, — it  is  impossible  for  me  to  respect  him.  It  was  his 
apostasy  which  gained  him  the  high  object  of  his  selfish  am¬ 
bition,  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  accept  with 
pleasure  your  invitation  to  dinner. 

Very  respectfully,  T.  Pickibino. 

During  the  final  presidential  campaign  at  which  he 
voted,  he  entered  politics  for  the  last  time  to  oppose  John 
Quincy  Adams,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  renegade  Federal¬ 
ist  and  the  son  of  his  most  hated  enemy,  John  Adams,  and 
although  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  democratic  candidate, 
he  wrote  various  articles  attacking  Adams  and  support¬ 
ing  Jackson. 

On  August  14,  1828,  his  faithful  wife,  who  had  uncom- 
})lainingly  followed  him  through  his  many  vicissitudes. 
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died,  and  Pickering  survived  her  but  five  months,  dying 
on  January  29,  1829,  in  the  more  easterly  of  the  two 
brick  houses  which  he  owned  at  the  comer  of  Warren 
and  Broad  Streets.  He  was  buried  in  the  Broad  Street 
cemetery,  within  sight  of  his  birthplace,  the  ancestral 
home  built  by  his  first  American  ancestor. 

Thus  lived  and  died  a  Puritan  soldier  and  statesman,  of 
whom  his  great  Democratic  opponent,  James  Madison,  said, 
“God  never  made  a  more  honest  man  than  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering.”  No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid  to  him  than  by 
George  Washington,  who  knew  him  so  intimately  both  in 
the  army  and  in  his  cabinet:  “If  there  is  a  genuine 
patriot  in  this  country,  (and  I  believe  there  are  many) 
Timothy  Pickering  is  pre-eminent. 


AN  ESSEX  COUNTY  VESSEL  THE  FIRST  TO 
HOIST  THE  SOUTHERN  COLORS  AT  THE 
BREAKING  OUT  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 
IN  1860. 

By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradlee. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  brig  ‘’James 
Grey,”  of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  while  lying  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  November,  1860,  was  the 
first  vessel  known  to  publicly  display  and  salute  the  Pal¬ 
metto  (Secession')  flag  of  South  Carolina,  more  than  a 
month  before  the  latter  state  seceded  from  the  Union. 

The  “James  Grey”  was  owned  by  the  brothers  Caleb, 
William  and  John  Cushing.  The  senior  partner  (Caleb) 
was  the  well-known  Massachusetts  Democratic  politician, 
known  in  those  days  as  a  “Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles.”  He  had  been  Attorney  General  in  the  cab¬ 
inet  of  President  Pierce  (1853-57)  and  had  also  presided 
over  the  stormy  Democratic  National  Convention  held  in 
Charleston  in  April,  1860. 

The  celebrated  flag-raising  episode  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  by  the  Charleston  Mercury  for  November  9,  1860: 

“The  States  Rights  Flag.” 

“Captain  Plumer  gathered  quite  a  crowd  on  North 
Atlantic  wharf  yesterday  at  noon,  by  his  States  Rights 
salute  of  one  gun  for  each  of  the  fifteen  slave  States  of 
the  South,  and  one  for  the  brothers  Caleb,  William  and 
John  Cushing  (the  owners),  of  Newburyport,  from  which 
port  the  ‘James  Grey’  hails.  A  large  number  of  flags 
were  floating  from  deck  to  masthead  and  the  scene  was  a 
lively  one.  At  each  discharge  from  the  old-fashioned  iron 
gun,  three  cheers  were  given  for  the  State  saluted.  After¬ 
wards  Captain  Plumer,  with  representatives  of  the  press 
and  some  mercantile  friends,  adjourned  to  the  cabin,  and 
pledged  the  health  of  captain  and  owners  in  iced  cham- 
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pagne.  Mr.  L.  W.  Spratt,  by  request  of  the  guests,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  seeing  a  Palmetto  flag  flying  at  the  mast 
head.  He  ventured  the  assertion  that  the  ‘James  Grey’ 
was  the  flrst  vessel  so  honored,  and  concluded  by  wishing 
the  captain  a  full  freight  and  quick  trip.” 

It  is  only  just  to  the  memory  of  General  Caleb  Cushing 
— he  had  been  a  Brigadier  General  of  Volunteers  in  the 
Mexican  War —  to  say  that  the  captain  of  the  “James 
Grey”  displayed  the  Palmetto  flag  without  his  owners’ 
knowledge  or  consent. 

Several  days  after  the  above  mentioned  incident,  but 
before  the  Secession  Ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  the 
State  colors  were  hoisted  in  Charleston  on  the  ship  “John 
Fraser,”  owned  by  Fraser,  Trenholm  and  Co.  of  that  city. 
In  January,  1861,  the  ship  “Emily  St.  Pierre,”  owned  by 
the  same  firm,  created  a  great  sensation  on  her  arrival  in 
Liverpool  with  the  Palmetto  ensign  at  her  peak. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  for  December  25,  1860,  re¬ 
ports:  “We  learn  from  New  Orleans  that  the  barque  ‘Sea 
Breeze’  cleared  from  that  city  for  France  with  the  Pal¬ 
metto  (South  Carolina)  and  the  Pelican  (Louisiana)  flags 
flying  at  her  main  and  foremasts.” 

This  was  nearly  two  weeks  before  the  secession  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  flag  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  not  flown  until  the  installation 
of  its  Provisional  Government  in  February,  1861. 
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private  hair  brown,  eyes  grey,  scar  on 

the  left  hand. 

Clark  do.  do.  Berwick  17  5'  5",  stout,  visage  oval  brown, 

private  hair  brown,  eyes  grey. 
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Cha«  Whitton  do.  do.  Old  York  40  5'  8  ,  Middle,  visage  oval  orow 

private  l>rowTi,  eyes  grey,  gu 

powder  mark  on  the  left  eye. 
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Ensign  eyes  grey.  Sir  George  Prevost. 

Joshua  Furbush  do.  do.  Brookfield  23  5'  11",  stout,  visage  oval  d.  brown.  Exchanged  May  4th  U. 

hair  d.  brown,  eyes  dark,  a  speck  Sir  George  Prevost. 

on  the  right  eye  &  scar  on  left 

hand. 


Josinh  Getchell  do,  do.  Kriinswick  19  5'  tliiu,  visage  long  brown,  Discharged  10th  Oct. 

liair  brown,  eyes  grey,  lost  part  Orlando 

third  finger  on  right  hand. 

Isaac  Dyer  do.  do.  Truro  21  5'  4%",  thin,  visage  long  d.  brown.  Died  10th  Sepr 

A.  B.  hair  d.  brown,  eyes  grey,  scar  on 


/  I  ■ 
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private  eyes  grey. 

Dnni  Smith  do.  do.  Monmouth  16  5'  4",  stout,  visage  round  fair, 

pov  hair  light,  eyes  grey,  scar  on  toe 

right  foot. 

(To  he  continued) 


CAPTAIN  RICHARD  STACEY  OP  MARBLEHEAD 
1728  -1792 


Master  of  the  schooners  Dreadnaught,  Newbury,  Pembroke,  brig  Benjamin 
and  snow  Pori  Pacquet. 


From  a  portrait  painted  in  London  in  1773 


EARLY  COASTWISE  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPINQ 
OF  SALEM. 


A  Recobd  of  the  Entbances  axd  Oleabaitoes  of  the 
Poet  of  Salem,  1750-1769. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXIII,  page  64.) 

Dolphin,  sch.,  70  tons,  William  Co  as,  from  Lisbon, 
June  11,  1759. 

Dolphin,  scL,  36  tons,  Thomas  Stevenson,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  3,  1759;  to  St.  Kitts,  Oot.  29,  1759. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  56  tons,  Edwaed  Bowen,  to  Lisbon, 
Nov.  27,  1759;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  11,  1760. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Haskell,  to  Cadiz,  Nov. 
28,  1759;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  6,  1760;  to  Cadiz,  July  22, 
1760;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  17,  1760. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  56  tons,  Jebemiah  Allen,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  19,  1759;  from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  22,  1760. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  28  tons,  William  Iangdon,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  5,  1760. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  28  tons,  William  Langdell,  from 
Monte  Christo,  Apr.  16,  1760. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  45  tons,  John  Gaedneb,  to  Maryland, 
July  7,  1760;  from  Maryland,  Jan.  28,  1761. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  27  tons,  Geoege  Ashby,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  28,  1760;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  23,  1761. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  28  tons,  William  Langdon,  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  28,  1760;  from  North  Carolina,  May  4, 

1761. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  48  tons,  Edwaed  Bowen,  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  8,  1760;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  14,  1761. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  56  tons,  Daniel  Edwaeds,  to  Barba- 
doee,  Dec.  17,  1760;  from  Barbadoes,  and  St.  Martin’s, 
Feb.  27,  1761;  to  South  Carolina,  Dw.  13,  1761;  from 
South  Carolina,  Mar.  9,  1762. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  66  tons,  Andeew  Patteeson,  from 
Rhode  Island,  June  16,  1761;  Petee  Savoey,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  28,  1761. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  30  tons,  Andeew  Patteeson,  to 
Casco  Bay,  June  20,  1761;  from  Philadelphia,  Apr.  5, 

1762. 
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Dolphin,  sch.,  80  tons,  Geoeoe  Baetlett,  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  July  31,  1761. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  36  tons,  Laekin  Thoendike,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  2,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  7,  1762. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Phillip  Sandees,  Jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  May  17,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  Oct.  23,  1762; 
to  St.  Kitts,  Kov.  23,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  Mar.  31, 
1763. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  50  tons,  Petee  Saveey,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Sept.  13,  1762. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  20  tons,  John  Taeeant,  to  Korth 
Carolina,  Nov.  19,  1762. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  35  tons,  William  Choate,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  23,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  4,  1763;  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  16,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  9,  1764;  to 
Virginia,  Nov.  6,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  12,  1765. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  36  tons,  Benjamin  Dodge,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  8,  1762;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  15, 
1763;  40  tons,  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  6,  1763;  from 
North  Carolina,  Apr.  4,  1764. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  56  tons,  Samuel  Fostee,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  10,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  30,  1763. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Philip  Sandees,  to  Guinea, 
May  20,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  May  15,  1764. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Deadman,  to  Georgia, 
June  24,  1763. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jeeemiah  Allen,  to  Barbadoes, 
Nov.  26,  1763;  Edwaed  Kitfield,  from  St.  Martin’s 
Feb.  13,  1764;  Jeeemiah  Allen,  to  Lisbon,  Mar.  27, 
1764;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  21,  1764;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  11, 
1764 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  15,  1765. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Benjamin  Davis,  to  Dominico, 
Nov.  28,  1763. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  68  tons,  Samuel  Hebbick,  to  Fayal, 
Feb.  20,  1764;  from  Grenada,  June  29,  1764. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  80  tons,  Josiah  Batcheldee,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  July  30,  1764;  from  Vir^nia,  Oct.  16,  1764;  to 
Virginia,  Nov.  26,  1764. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  52  tons,  Joshua  Buenam,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  4,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  15,  1765. 
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Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Millet,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  14,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  9,  1765;  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  23,  1766. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  42  tons,  John  Edwards,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  13,  1764 ;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  11,  1765. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  52  tons,  Thomas  Kimball,  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  22,  1764;  from  Halifax,  May  27,  1765. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Samuel  Punchabd,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  29,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  16,  1765. 

Dolphin,  sch.^  55  tons,  William  Slewman,  to 
Dominion,  Feb.  23,  1765 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  10, 
1765. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  80  tons,  Josiah  Batchelder,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mar.  2,  1765 ;  to  Virginia,  Apr.  13,  1765 ;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  June  17,  1765;  60  tons,  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  3, 
1765;  from  St.  Crux,  Mar.  10,  1766;  to  West  Indies, 
May  3,  1766. 

Dolphin,  bgtne.,  115  tons,  Joseph  Hibbert,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  24,  1765;  from  Guadeloupe,  July  15,  1766; 
to  Barbadoes,  Nov.  11,  1766 ;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  10, 
1767 ;  to  Barbadoes,  Dec.  17,  1767 ;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr. 
28,  1768. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jesse  Ai-len,  from  Avero,  Jan. 
24,  1766. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  40  tons,  Titus  Bennett,  from  New 
York,  Apr.  21,  1766. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Pickering,  Jr.,  to 
West  Indies,  Dec.  19,  1766;  from  West  Indies,  Apr.  22, 
1767. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Griste,  to  Bilbao,  Jan. 
15,  1767. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Isaac  Lee,  to  Lisbon,  Jan.  22, 
1767 ;  from  Cadiz,  May  16,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies,  Jan. 
7,  1768;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  16,  1768. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Kobert  Stanley,  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  30,  1767 ;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  27,  1768. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  42  tons,  William  Langdell,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  23,  1767 ;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  28,  1768. 
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Dolphin,  sch.,  54  tons,  Thomas  Bowditch,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  11,  1768;  from  Salt  Tortugas,  Apr.  29,  1768. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Daniel  Mackey,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  11,  1768. 

Don  Caelos,  sloop,  50  tons,  David  Danoham,  from 
Louisburg,  Nov.  13,  1759 ;  to  St.  Kitts,  Keb.  11,  1760. 

Don  Cablos,  sloop,  70  tons,  Geoege  Oakes,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  12,  1766. 

Don  Caelos,  sloop,  60  tons,  Geoege  Oakes,  to  West 
Indies,  Apr.  18,  1768. 

Doecas,  sch.,  28  tons,  Samuel  Deeby,  to  Maryland, 
Nov.  19,  17'57 ;  James  Williams,  from  Maryland,  Feb. 

11,  1758;  to  Maryland,  Feb.  28,  1758;  from  Virginia, 
May  4,  1758. 

Dove,  sloop,  65  tons,  Elijah  Davis,  to  Newfoundland, 
May  14,  1751 ;  from  Newfoundland,  July  17, 1751. 

Dove,  sloop,  60  tons,  Jonathan  Haevey,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  May  22,  1752. 

Dove,  sloop,  50  tons,  William  Maines  (  ?),  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Oct.  17,  1752. 

Dove,  sloop,  80  tons,  Ebenezeb  Downe,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  June  13,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  8,  1753; 
from  St.  Martin’s  June  17, 1754. 

Dove,  sch.,  William  Stoey,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  12, 
1754. 

Dove,  sch.,  50  tons,  Heney  Florance,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  19,  1755. 

Dove,  sloop,  48  tons.  Remembrance  Simmonds,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  June  20,  1757. 

Dove,  sch.,  30  tons,  William  Story,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 

12,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  15,  1759 ;  David  Low,  Jr., 
to  Halifax,  Oct.  20,  1759 ;  from  Louisburg,  Dec.  8,  1759 ; 
William  Stoey,  to  Virginia,  Jan.  5,  1760;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mar.  25,  1760;  to  Louisbui^,  May  8,  1760;  from 
Halifax,  and  to  Louisburg,  July  29,  1760;  from  and  to 
Tx)uisburg,  Sept.  1,  1760;  from  and  to  Louisburg,  Oct. 
2,  1760;  from  Louisburg,  Feb.  3,  1761. 

Dove,  sch.,  42  tons,  James  Sayward,  to  Bilbao,  Dec. 
26,  1758. 
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Dove,  sch.,  56  tons,  Aaron  Foster,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  10, 1761 ;  to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  21, 1761. 

Dove,  sch.,  30  tons,  Andrew  Marsters,  to  Menns,  May 
7,  1761;  from  and  to  iN’ova  Scotia,  Aug,  25,  1761. 

Dove,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Grush,  to  Europe,  June  9, 
1761;  from  Bilbao,  Nov.  7,  1761;  to  St.  Kitts,  Dec  15, 
1761;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug,  12,  1762;  to  Barbadoes,  May 
4,  1763;  from  Guadeloupe,  Aug.  17,  1763;  to  Barbadoes, 
Oct.  26,  1763;  from  Anguilla,  June  5,  1764. 

Dove,  sch.,  30  tons,  Moses  Masters,  to  Nova  Scotia, 
Mar.  26,  1762. 

Dove,  sch.,  41  tons,  Thomas  Power,  to  Martinico,  Apr. 
13,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  3,  1762;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Mar.  24,1763. 

Dove,  sloop,  55  tons,  Jonathan  Mansfield,  from 
New  Haven,  July  16,  1762. 

Dove,  sch.,  40  tons,  Nicholas  B.\rtlet,  to  Antigua, 
Mar.  23,  1763;  from  Grand  Terre,  July  7,  1763;  to  An¬ 
tigua,  Sept.  12,  1763. 

Dove,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Power,  from  Barbadoes 
and  Newfoundland,  Dec.  27,  1763;  to  Lisbon,  June  21, 
1764;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  19,  1764;  to  Cadiz,  Jan.  5,  1705  ; 
from  Cadiz,  May  3,  1765 ;  to  Bilbao,  July  24,  1765 ;  from 
Lisbon,  Nov.  19,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  July  9,  1766;  from 
Cadiz,  Dec.  27,  1766. 

Dove,  sch.,  52  tons,  Nicholas  Bartlett,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  Jan.  30,  1764;  to  Philadelphia,  Mar.  13,  1764; 
from  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1764;  to  St.  Christopher,  Oct. 
22,  1764;  from  St.  Crux,  Feb.  11,  1765;  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  26,  1765;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Jan.  10,  1766;  to  West 
Indies,  June  2,  1766;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Aug.  8,  1766. 

Dove,  sloop,  50  tons,  Samuel  Grant,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
30,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1765. 

Dove,  sch.,  68  tons,  John  Grush,  to  West  Indies,  Dec. 
5, 1764. 

Dove,  sch.,  45  tons,  Moses  Wells,  to  North  Carolina, 
Dec.  16,  1764;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  23,  1765. 

Dove,  sch.,  68  tons,  Samuel  Collyer,  Jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  27,  1765;  from  Monte  Christo,  Jan.  22, 
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1766;  to  Barbadoes,  May  7,  1766;  from  Barbadoes,  July 
21,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  15,  1766;  from  Monte 
Cbristo,  Apr.  18,  1767 ;  70  tons,  to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  8, 
1767;  from  Bar^does,  Nov.  20,  1767. 

Dove,  sch.,  45  tons,  Fkaitcis  Rust,  from  Turk’s  Island, 
Mar.  29,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  30,  1766;  from  St. 
Lucia,  Apr.  23,  1767. 

Dove,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Choate,  to  St.  John’s,  Nova 
Scotia,  July  23,  1766. 

Dove,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  13,  1766;  from  St.  Eustatia,  Jan.  13,  1767. 

Dove,  sch.,  40  tons,  Geoeoe  Peies,  to  Dominico,  Dec. 
26,  1766. 

Dove,  sloop,  60  tons,  Habakuk  Bowditch,  to  Bar- 
badocs,  Jan.  21,  1767;  from  Tortugas,  May  7,  1767;  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  31,  1767. 

Dove,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Nicholson,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Mar.  13,  1767 ;  from  Barbadoes,  May  21,  1767 ;  to 
Bilbao,  June  22,  1767;  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  19,  1767;  66 
tons,  to  Lisbon,  Nov.  27,  1767;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  18, 
1768. 

Dove,  sch.,  48  tons,  Jebemiah  Heagarty,  to  West  In- 
die.s.  Mar.  9,  1768. 

Dragon,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Alien,  to  Marvland, 
Jan.  9,  1762;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  7,  1762;  Jacob  Tewk- 
BURY,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  18,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar. 
30,  1767. 

Drake,  sch.,  30  tons,  Peter  Savory,  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  23,  1760. 

Drake,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Tucker,  to  Virginia,  Dee. 
18,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  13,  1767. 

Draper,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Richard  Tritten,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nov.  7,  1752. 

Dreadnaught,  sch.,  30  tons,  Benjamin  Hinde,  to 
West  Indies,  May  20,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  Aug.  18, 
1760;  John  Bubier,  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  8,  1760;  from 
St.  Christopher’s,  Dec.  27,  1760 ;  to  Corunna,  Mar.  9, 
1761. 

Dreadnaught,  sch.,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Hinde,  to 
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West  Indies,  Jan.  15,  1762 ;  to  West  Indies,  June  5,  1762 ; 
from  Guadaloupe,  Oct,  8,  1762;  John  Peaece,  to  West 
Indies,  Nov.  6,  1762 ;  from  Guadeloupe  and  to  New  York, 
Apr.  4,  1763;  from  Philadelphia,  May  30,  1763;  to  St. 
Kitts,  July  1,  1763;  from  St.  Martin’s,  May  17,  1764. 

Dreadnaught,  sch.,  80  tons,  Kiohard  Stacy,  fiXHu 
Monte  Christo,  Feb.  5,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  May  24,  1765; 
from  Cadiz,  Oct.  7,  1765 ;  George  Lap  all,  to  Lisbon,  Oct. 
24,  1765;  from  Falmouth,  Sept.  4,  1766;  John  Bubier, 
to  West  Indies,  Feb;  16,  1767 ;  from  Guadeloupe,  Aug.  14, 
1767 ;  to  Dominico,  Oct.  9,  1767. 

Dreadn AUGHT,  sch.,  54  tons,  George  Caput,  to  Spain, 
Jan.  2,  1768. 

Dromo,  sch.,  72  tons,  Joseph  White,  Jr.,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  17,  1751;  from  Turk’s  Island,  May  25,  1751; 
to  Barbadoes,  July  17,  1751. 

Drowne,  sch.,  60  tons,  David  Mitchell,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  10,  1766. 

Duke,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Joseph  Shuetleff,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  June  29,  1752. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  sch.,  45  tons,  Joseph  Stan- 
wood,  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  19,  1750;  from  Lisbon,  May  6, 
1751 ;  John  Collins,  to  Bilbao,  July  3,  1751 ;  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  Dec.  23, 1751 ;  to  Bilbao,  July  25,  1752 ;  from  Bilbao, 
Nov.  14,  1752. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  sch.,  42  tons,  Archibald  Laws, 
from  Cadiz,  Jan.  28,  1751. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  John  Watts, 
to  Spain,  Apr.  13,  1751 ;  John  Calley,  from  Cadiz,  Oct. 
31,  1751;  to  Spain,  Jan.  17,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  May  4, 
1752;  to  Bilbao,  June  26,  1752;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  24, 
1752 ;  to  Spain,  Dec.  26,  1752 ;  from  Cadiz,  May  8,  1753 ; 
to  Cadiz,  Aug.  10,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  7,  1754. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  90  tons,  Peter  West,  from 
Rhode  Island,  Sept.  26,  1752. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  John  Ahier, 
to  Jersey,  Feb.  12,  1754;  from  and  to  Jersey,  Nov.  2, 
1754. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  sch.,  John  Collins,  to  Mary- 
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land,  Dec.  24,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  23,  1754;  to 
Maryland,  Dro.  21,  1754. 

Duke  op  Cumberi4\i7d,  sch.,  John  Collins,  from 
Maryland,  Dec.  11,  1755;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  8,  1756; 
to  Maryland,  Dec.  7, 1757 ;  from  Maryland  to  Lisbon,  Dec. 
23,  1758;  from  Lisl^n,  Apr.  10,  1759. 

Duke  of  Cumberland,  sloop,  20  tons.  Pitman  Col¬ 
lins,  May  24,  1759. 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  sch.,  65  tons,  John  Cook,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  30,  1757. 

Durham,  sloop,  54  tons,  Hattifield  Ball,  from  An¬ 
guilla,  June  29,  1752. 

Eagle,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jeremiah  Allen,  to  Barbadoes, 
I^ov.  20,  1750. 

Eagle,  sch.,  60  tons,  Clifford  Crowninshield,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  15,  1751;  William  Masury,  to  West 
Indies,  July  3,  1751 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  23,  1752 ; 
to  West  Indies,  June  6,  1752 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Hov.  14, 
1752;  Nathaniel  Ingersol,  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  13, 
1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  16,  1753;  Ebenezer  Bow- 
ditch,  Jr.,  to  Madeira,  July  30, 1753 ;  from  Madeira,  Oct. 
12,  1753;  Joseph  Hodges,  to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  15,  1754; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  May  26,  1754;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  17, 
1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  14,  1754;  Daniel  Emery, 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  4,  1755;  William  Deadman,  to 
Maryland,  Mar.  31,  1755;  from  Maryland,  July  8,  1755. 

Eagle,  sch.,  75  tons,  Joseph  Orne,  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  5,  1755;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  9,  1756;  to  West 
Indies,  May  10,  1756;  to  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  27,  1756;  to 
West  Indies,  Nov.  23,  1756. 

Eagle,  sch.,  20  tons,  Samuel  Masury,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  18,  1759. 

Eagle,  sloop,  42  tons,  William  Burrows,  to  Jamaica, 
Dec.  6,  1759;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Mar.  27,  1760. 

Eagle,  sch.,  60  tons,  Henry  Cook,  to  Virginia,  Dec. 
11,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  9,  1767. 

Eagle,  sch.,  54  tons,  Michael  Merrick,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Apr.  13,  1768. 
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Eagle  Gally,  ship,  160  tons,  Timothy  McDaniel, 
from  London,  Nov.  6,  1753. 

Earl  of-  Derby,  snow,  110  tons,  Michael  Driver, 
from  Cadiz,  June  11,  1759. 

Earl  of  Derby,  snow,  90  tons,  Joseph  Lambert,  to 
Gibraltar,  Dec.  6,  1759. 

Earl  of  Gloucester,  sch.,  60  tons,  Joseph  Sayward, 
to  Gibraltar,  July  20,  1767. 

Earl  of  Gloucester,  sch.,  72  tons,  Moses  Bray,  to 
Barbadoes,  Apr.  5,  17 68. 

Early  Horn,  sloop,  30  tons,  Benjamin  Evans,  from 
Honduras  Bay,  June  5,  1756. 

Edmund,  sloop,  Caleb  Page,  to  Halifax,  Dec.  16, 
1755;Edmund  Harriman,  from  Halifax,  Jan.  27,  1756; 
to  Halifax,  Feb.  16,  1756;  from  Halifax,  May  6,  1756. 

Edmund,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Samuel  Sample,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Aug.  31,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  23,  1758. 

Eleanor,  sch.,  36  tons,  John  Barker,  to  Barbadoes, 
July  31,  1751;  48  tons,  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  3,  1751. 

Eliza,  sch.,  68  tons,  Jonathan  Glover,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Nov.  14,  1750;  from  Barbadoes,  July  10,  1751;  to 
Barbadoes,  Aug.  24,  1751;  84  tons,  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Nov.  15,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  May  23,  1752;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  July  31,  1752. 

Eliza,  sch.,  24  tons,  George  Ashby,  to  Antigua,  Nov. 
18,  1751. 

Eliza,  sch.,  54  tons  Edward  Hales,  to  Barbadoes, 
Nov.  26,  1751. 

Eliza,  sch.,  54  tons,  Jonathan  Gilbert,  to  Barbadoes, 
Jan.  10,  1752. 

Eliza,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Samuel  Stebbens,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  June  12,  1752. 

Eliza,  sch.,  60  tons,  Nathaniel  Newman,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  JiUy  15,  1752. 

Eliza,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jacob  Parsons,  from  Antigua, 
Aug.  28,  1752 ;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  3,  1753. 

Eliza,  sch.,  60  tons,  Andrew  Ford,  to  Barbadoes,  Oct. 
23,  1752. 
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Eliza,  sdi.,  David  Majobt,  to  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
Dec.  8,  1753. 

Eliza,  sch.,  Jonathan  Cook,  from  Maryland,  Mar.  18, 
1754;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  30,  1754. 

Eliza,  sloop,  30  tons,  Mayo  Geeenleaf,  from  St. 
Kitts,  Apr.  26,  1754. 

Eliza,  sch.,  60  tons,  Andrew  Ford,  from  West  Indies, 
May  1,  1754. 

Eliza,  sch.,  28  tons,  Daniel  Newton,  to  Barbadoes, 
Nov.  6,  1754. 

Eliza,  sch.,  John  Symonds,  3d,  to  North  Carolina, 
Nov.  14,  1755. 

Eliza,  sch.,  78  tons,  John  Gardner,  Jr.,  to  Barbadoes, 
Feb.  20,  1755;  84  tons,  from  St.  Martin’s,  Jan.  12,  1756; 
to  West  Indies,  Mar.  2,  1756;  from  Barbadoes,  Nov.  1, 
1756;  to  Barbadoes,  Dec.  3,  1756. 

Eliza,  sch.,  36  tons,  Caleb  Woodbury,  to  Antigua, 
Mar.  27,  1756. 

Eliza,  sch.,  25  tons,  George  Smith,  to  Maryland,  Dec. 
10,  1756;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  36  tons,  John  Symonds,  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mar.  21,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Bubier,  to  St.  Christopher’s, 
May  10,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  70  tons,  John  Gardner,  Jr.,  from  Tortii- 
gas.  May  18,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  July  8,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  33  tons,  James  Savage,  to  West  Indies, 
June  29,  1757 ;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Sept.  26,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  54  tons,  Edward  Bowen,  from  Cadiz,  Aug. 
22,  1757 ;  to  New  York,  Oct.  6,  1757 ;  from  Philadelphia, 
Dec.  20,  1757. 

Eliza,  sloop,  50  tons,  Nathaniel  Newman,  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Aug.  24,  1757 ;  to  Halifax,  Nov.  2,  1757 ;  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  Dec.  3,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  33  tons,  Philip  Sanders,  to  West  Indies, 
Nov.  22,  1757. 

Eliza,  sloop,  42  tons,  Stephen  Young,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  1,  1757. 

Eliza,  sch.,  22  tons,  Andrew  Haskell,  from  New  Lou¬ 
don,  Jan.  9,  1758. 
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Eliza,  sch.,  25  tons,  George  Smith^  from  Maryland, 
Apr.  10,  1759. 

Eliza,  sloop,  45  tons,  William  Burroughs,  from 
Monte  Christo,  Apr.  19,  1759. 

Euza,  sch.,  25  tons,  John  Hathorne,  to  Virginia, 
Oct.  30,  1759. 

Eliza,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Symonds,  to  i^orth  Carolina, 
Nov.  27,  1759;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  4,  1760;  from 
North  Carolina,  Apr.  15,  1761;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov. 
24,  1762;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  7,  1763;  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  6,  1763;  45  tons,  from  North  Carolina, 
Apr.  25,  1764;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec.  1,  1764. 

Eliza,  sloop,  40  tons,  Nathaniel  Rust,  to  Halifax,  Aug. 
21,  1760;  from  Louisburg,  Sept.  30,  1760;  John  Inger- 
80LL,  to  Halifax,  Oct.  15,  1760;  from  Halifax,  Nov.  25, 

1760. 

Eliza,  sch.,  37  tons,  William  Morgan,  from  Cadiz  and 
to  Jamaica,  Aug.  26,  1760. 

Eliza,  sloop,  30  tons,  Benjamin  Punchard,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  4,  1760;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  15, 

1761. 

Eliza,  sch.,  37  tons,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  to 
West  Indies,  Dec.  29,  1760. 

Eliza,  sloop,  25  tons,  John  Ingraham,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  12,  1761. 

Eliza,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Thomas  Heather,  to  Europe, 
Jan.  20,  1761. 

Eliza,  sch.,  25  tons,  Thomas  Bowmtch,  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  5,  1761;  from  West  Indies,  May  20,  1761. 

Eliza,  sch.,  44  tons,  Samuel  Elwell,  from  Maryland, 
Apr.  15,  1761;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  7,  1762;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Apr.  2,  1763. 

Eliza,  sloop,  50  tons,  William  Watson,  to  West  Indies, 
June  1,  1761. 

Eliza,  sloop,  30  tons,  Oliver  Beery,  to  West  Indies, 
June  9,  1761. 

Eliza,  sch.,  25  tons,  Benjamin  Peters,  from  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  13,  1762. 

Eliza,  sch.,  45  tons,  John  Fletcher,  from  Barbadoes, 
Jan.  8,  1763. 
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Eliza,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Miles,  to  West  Indies,  Feb. 
9,  1763. 

Eliza,  l^ne.,  85  tons,  Jacob  Ceowinshield,  from 
Fayal,  Apr.  7,  1763. 

Eliza,  sch.,  30  tons,  William  Muofobd,  to  Martinico, 
May  3,  1763;  from  Grand  Terre,  Aug.  9,  1763;  to  South 
Carolina,  Dec.  19,  1763;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  5, 
1764. 

Eliza,  sloop,  65  tons,  Aaeon  Puebeck,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Aug.  17,  1763. 

Eliza,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Samuel  Tufts,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Nov.  23,  1763. 

Eliza,  sch.,  50  tons,  Samuel  Elwell,  from  Virginia, 
Apr.  4,  1764. 

Eliza,  sch.,  John  Geoeoe  Teautvetee,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Mar.  15,  1764;  from  Philadelphia,  May  11,  1764. 

Eliza,  sloop,  80  tons,  Joseph  Sew  all,  to  Grenada, 
Mar.  29,  1765. 

Euza,  sch.,  50  tons,  Nathan  Leach,  from  Virginia, 
July  15,  1765;  to  Maryland,  Jan.  15,  1768. 

Eliza,  bgtne,  108  tons,  Ebenezee  Kent,  from  Bilbao, 
Sept.  7,  1767 ;  to  Bilbao,  Nov.  10,  1767. 

Eliza,  brig,  102  tons,  Thomas  Collyee,  to  Spain, 
Nov.  21,  1767. 

Eliza,  sch.,  50  tons,  Feeeboen  Geoves,  to  West  Indies, 
Jan.  15,  1768. 

Eliza  and  Maey,  sch.,  52  tons,  Samuel  Reed,  from  St. 
Eustatia,  Apr.  14,  1766. 

Eliza  and  Maey,  snow,  90  tons,  John  Knight,  to 
Liverpool,  Nov.  27,  1751. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  50  tons,  Edwaed  Hales,  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  12, 1750;  from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  16,  1751 ;  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Feb.  3,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  32  tons,  Samuel  Day,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Jan.  21,  1751 ;  from  Maryland,  May  16,  1751 ; 
to  Maryland,  Aug.  6,  1751. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  40  tons,  Jonathan  Gilbeet,  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Jan.  24,  1751;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Apr.  26,  1751. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  68  tons,  Jonathan  Glovee,  from 
Philadelphia,  Apr.  16, 1751;  to  Barbadoes,  Apr.  16, 1751. 
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Elizabeth,  sch.,  72  tons,  Jonathan  Glover,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Mar.  20,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  54  tons,  Jonathan  Gilbert,  from 
Barbadoes,  Apr.  20,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  66  tons,  Anthony  Gwynn,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Apr.  24, 1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  Jacob  Parsons,  to  West  Indies,  May, 
22,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  Jonathan  Glover,  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  July  13,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  42  tons,  William  Webb,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Aug.  3,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  snow,  100  tons,  John  Gaffney,  to  Bilbao, 
Aug.  19,  1752;  from  Lisbon,  May  20,  1756. 

Elizabeth,  sloop,  66  tons,  Joseph  Gooding,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Aug.  11,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  60  tons,  Nathaniel  Newman,  from 
Newfoundland,  Sept.  22,  1752  ;  to  Halifax,  July  26,  1757. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  72  tons,  Richard  Burnham,  from 
Barbadoes,  Oct.  18,  1752. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jacob  Parsons,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  24,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  June  25,  1753; 
from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  14,  1753. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  Jonathan  Cook,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
12,  1753;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  5,  1755;  from  Maryland, 
Mar.  17,  1756. 

Elizabeth,  sloop,  30  tons,  Mayo  Greenleaf,  to  An¬ 
tigua,  Dec.  22,  1753 ;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  19,  1754. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  David  Majory,  from  Maryland,  Mar. 
19,  1754. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  84  tons,  John  Gardner,  Jr.,  from 
Barbadoes,  May  24,  1756;  to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  18,  1756; 
from  West  Indies,  Oct.  1,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  8, 
1757. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  37  tons,  William  Morgan,  to  Monte 
Christo,  June  21,  1758;  from  St.  Thomas,  Oct.  18,  1758; 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  19,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Mar. 
6,  1759;  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  from  Turk’s  Island, 
Dec.  11,  1760. 
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Elizabeth,  sch.,  25  tons,  George  Smith,  to  Maryland, 
Dec.  15,  1758. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  25  tons,  John  Hathorne,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Jan.  14,  1760. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  20  tons,  Seargeant  Ingersoll,  to 
West  Indies,  May  1,  1760. 

Elizabeth,  sidi.,  26  tons,  Charles  Gowen,  from 
Guadeloupe,  Aug.  18,  1760. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  40  tons,  Samuel  Elwell,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  20,  1760;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  12,  1761;  from 
Virginia,  Mar.  16,  1762 ;  to  Virginia,  Dec.  12,  1763. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  36  tons,  John  Symonds,  to  North 
Carolina.  Nov.  22,  1756;  40  tons,  to  North  Carolina,  Dec. 
2,  1758;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  6,  1759;  to  North 
Carolina,  Apr.  6, 1760 ;  to  North  Carolina,  Nov.  18, 1761 ; 
from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  16,  1762. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  54  tons,  Edward  Bowen,  to  Cadiz, 
Feb.  28,  1757. 

Elizabeth,  ship,  150  tons,  David  Ochterlony,  to 
West  Indies,  May  21,  1757. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  38  tons,  John  Bubier,  from  Montser¬ 
rat,  July  28,  1757. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  38  tons,  Peter  Green,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  2,  1757. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  37  tons,  William  Patterson,  to 
South  Carolina,  Feb.  21,  1758;  from  South  Carolina,  May 
8,  1758. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  50  tons,  Gilbert  Ash,  from  Anguilla, 
Aug.  7,  1761. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  25  tons,  Benjamin  Peters,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  19,  1761. 

Elizabeth,  Igtne.,  85  tons,  Jacob  Crowninshield, 
from  Turk’s  Island,  Mar.  25,  1762;  to  West  Indies.  May 
18,  1762. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  45  tons,  Cornelius  Phillips,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Nov.  9,  1762. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  50  tons,  Amos  Mansfield,  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  May  24,  1764;  from  Philadelphia,  June  30, 
1764;  to  Philadelphia,  Aug.  8,  1764;  from  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  20,  1764. 
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Elizabeth,  sloop,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Newman,  to 
Newfoundland,  Aug.  21,  1764. 

Elizabeth,  sloop,  50  tons,  Simeon  Freeman,  from 
New  London,  Sept.  17,  1764. 

Elizabeth,  sell.,  45  tons,  John  Symonds,  from  North 
(Carolina,  Apr.  1,  1765;  to  North  Carolina,  Oct.  12,  1765; 
from  Maryland,  Mar.  29,  1766;  to  North  Carolina,  Dec. 
8,  1767;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  13,  1768. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  50  tons,  Nathan  Leech,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  22,  1764;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  4,  1765;  to  Virginia, 
May  2,  1765;  to  Maryland,  Aug.  16,  1765;  from  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  22,  1765;  to  Barbadoes,  May  21,  1766;  from 
Barbadoes,  Aug.  6,  1766;  to  Virginia,  Aug.  27,  1766; 
from  Virginia,  Dec.  8,  1766;  to  St.  Kitts,  May  15,  1767 ; 
from  St.  Crux,  July  20,  1767;  to  Maryland,  Aug.  20, 
1767. 

Elizabeth,  sch.,  84  tons,  John  Gardner,  to  Barbadoes, 
Aug.  18,  1755. 

Elizabeth,  l^ne.,  100  tons,  Ebenezer  Kent,  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  July  7,  1766;  to  Spain,  Feb.  13,  1767. 

Elizabeth,  sloop,  60  tons,  Chaney  Smith,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  16,  1767 ;  from  Montserrat,  Apr.  28,  1768. 

Elizabeth  and  Hannah,  sch.,  58  tons,  Edward 
Cahill,  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  26,  1758. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary,  sch.,  52  tons,  James  Reed,  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  31,  1765. 

Eltham,  sloop,  42  tons,  Henry  Barlow,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  July  30,  1752;  to  Virginia,  Aug.  15,  1752. 

Endeavour,  sch.,  60  tons,  Andrew  Tucker,  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Nov.  24,  1750;  from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  28,  1751;  to 
Barbadoes,  June  7,  1751;  from  Barbadoes,  Sept.  6,  1751; 
to  Barbadoes,  Nov.  30,  1751 ;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  20, 
1752;  to  Barbadoes,  June  20,  1752;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Oct.  14,  1752;  to  Barbadoes,  Jan.  19,  1753;  from  Salt 
Tortugas,  May  7,  1753 ;  to  Barbadoes,  Oct.  17, 1753 ;  from 
Anguilla,  Feb.  12,  1754. 

Endeavour,  sch.,  60  tons,  Samuel  Allen,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Dec.  2,  1751;  from  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
Mar.  10,  1752 ;  to  Philadelphia,  Nov.  17,  1752. 
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Endeavoue,  sloop,  48  tons,  Zebulon  Elwell,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  May  12,  1752;  from  Virginia,  Aug.  10,  1752. 

Endeavoub,  sch.,  70  tons,  Solomon  Davis,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Sept.  2, 1752 ;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  26,  1753 ;  from 
Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1754. 

Endeavour,  sloop,  80  tons,  James  Hudson,  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  Mar.  31,  1753;  from  Halifax,  Oct.  17,  1753. 

Endeavour,  sch.,  30  tons,  Nathaniel  Newman,  to 
Halifax,  May  11,  1753;  from  Newfoundland,  July  4, 

1753. 

Endeavour,  sch.,  40  tons,  Cornelius  Larcom,  to 
Cadiz,  Aug.  27,  1753;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  8,  1754;  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Dec.  3,  1754. 

Endeavour,  sloop,  60  tons,  James  Nickels,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  13,  1753;  from  Newfoundland,  June  26, 

1754. 

Endeavour,  sloop,  60  tons,  Thomas  Beck,  to  Bar- 
badoes,  Jan.  17,  1754;  from  Barbadoes  and  to  Liverpool, 
Apr.  25,  1754;  from  Jamaica,  June  26,  1755;  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Oct.  17,  1755. 

Endeavour,  sch.,  46  tons,  John  Davis,  to  Maryland, 
Apr.  29, 1754;  from  Philadelphia,  Sept.  2, 1754;  to  Main¬ 
land,  Dec.  14,  1756;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  18,  1757. 

Endeavour,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Homes,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  Aug.  6,  1754. 

Endeavour,  snow,  108  tons,  Joseph  Prince,  to 
Europe,  Feb.  5,  1755 ;  from  Cadiz,  May  30,  1755. 

Endeavour,  sloop,  60  tons,  William  Carpenter,  to 
Jamaica,  Feb.  10,  1756;  from  Jamaica,  June  24,  1756. 

Endeavour,  sloop,  58  tons,  John  Ashton,  from  Lon¬ 
don,  Nov.  8,  1757 ;  Nathaniel  Knight,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  18,  1758;  from  Anguilla,  Apr.  10,  1759;  Edmund 
Giles,  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  1,  1759;  from  Guadeloupe, 
Mar.  31,  1760;  to  West  Indies,  July  14,  1760;  from 
Guadeloupe,  Jan.  10,  1761 ;  to  South  Carolina,  Mar.  25, 
1761 ;  from  South  Carolina,  June  8,  1761 ;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dec.  2,  1761 ;  from  Grand  Terre,  May  14,  1762. 


{To  he  continued.) 


DESCENDANTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Chakles  Heney  Pkeston. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXIII,  page  96.) 


V.  151.  Daniee  Peeston  (Benjamin,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  bom  in  Windham,  16  Mar.  1729/30;  bapt. 
22  Mar.  1729/30,  at  Second  Church,  Windham;  married 
in  Windham,  4  Mar.  1756,  Dinah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
and  Dinah  (Holt)  Ford ;  bora  in  Windham  17  Sept.  1735. 

Children : 

341.  Dinah,  b.  13  Sept.  1758 ;  bapt.  in  Ashford  19  Nov.  1758. 

342.  Cheoe,  bapt.  14  Aug.  1761,  in  Ashford. 

343.  Daniel,  b.  4  May  1763,  in  Ashford. 

344.  Calvin,  b.  7  Sept.  1766,  in  Willington. 

In  1754,  the  brothers,  Daniel  and  Darius  Preston,  then 
of  Windham,  bought  land  in  Ashford;  Dec.  24,  1755, 
John  Pearl  sold  Daniel  Preston  both  of  Windham,  land 
in  the  west  part  of  Ashford  and  east  part  of  Willington ; 
Daniel  Preston  probably  moved  to  Ashford  about  the 
time  of  his  marriage,  which  was  soon  after  this  last  trans¬ 
fer.  April  12,  1776,  Benj.  Chaplin  of  Mansfield,  sold 
Daniel  Preston  of  Stafford,  in  the  County  of  Hartford, 
land  in  Mansfield;  Feb.  2,  1789,  Daniel  Preston  sold 
Daniel  Preston,  Jun.,  both  of  Mansfield,  land  at  the 
comer  bound  of  Mansfield  and  Ashford,  bought  of  Chap¬ 
lin,  and  the  same  day  Daniel  Preston,  Jun.,  sold  land 
to  Chaplin  on  line  between  Mansfield  and  Hampton. 
These  transfers  indicate  a  removal  to  Stafford  and  then 
to  Mansfield. 

Feb.  9,  1792,  Daniel  Preston,  Jun.,  late  of  Mansfield, 
now  of  the  State  of  New  York,  sold  Benj.  Chaplin  land 
in  Mansfield. 

July  3,  1780,  part  of  the  estate  of  Nathaniel  Ford  was 
set  out  to  his  daughter  Dinah,  wife  of  Daniel  Preston. 

V.  152.  Daeius  Preston  (Benjamin,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  3  Mar.  1731/2; 
died  in  Willington,  Conn.,  30  May  1821 ;  married  15  Nov. 
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1759,  (Willington  records)  Hannah  Fisk;  born  1740-1; 
died  in  Willington,  12  Jan.  1813. 

Children,  born  in  Willington: 

345.  Hannah,  b.  23  Aug.  1760. 

346.  A  son,  d.  24  hours  old. 

347.  Sarah,  b.  3  Mar.  1764 ;  m.  Timothy  Xye  and  had  five 

children  die  in  Richfield,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

348.  Darius,  b.  18  Dec.  1766. 

349.  Joshua,  b.  25  Sept.  1768. 

350.  Jerusha,  b.  18  June  1770;  d.  13  July  1792. 

351.  Chloe,  b.  11  Feb.  1772;  d.  9  June  1841,  in  Corinth,  N.  Y. ; 

m.  Luke  Fenton,  10  Sept.  1789 ;  b.  30  Dec.  1768.  Ch. : 

1.  Wealtha;  2.  Luke;  3.  Orin. 

352.  Eunice,  b.  16  July  1778;  m.  Elijah  Nye.  Ch. :  1.  Poll}'; 

2.  Jerusha;  3.  Crocker;  4.  Phebe.  She  d.  17  Oct.  1807. 

353.  Deborah,  b.  3  Apr.  1780 ;  d.  14  Oct.  1857 ;  m.  Abel  Johnson. 
334.  Amos,  b.  8  Feb.  1782. 

Daniel  and  Darius  Preston,  then  of  Windham,  (1754) 

1  (ought  land  in  Ashford.  Daniel  also  bought  land  partly 
in  Ashford  and  partly  in  Willington,  adjoining  his  other 
laud,  24  Dec.  1755.  When  Darius  Preston  bought  land 
in  Willington,  does  not  seem  to  be  recorded,  but  in  an  Ash¬ 
ford  deed  of  1758,  he  is  called  of  Willington.  He  was 
married  in  Willington  and  all  his  children  were  born  there. 

An  old  house  is  still  standing,  at  Willington  Hollow, 
where  the  Prestons  of  this  family  lived  for  several  genera¬ 
tions.  He  was  a  tanner,  as  his  father  was  before  him. 

V.  159.  Lieut.  Jacob  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  24  Feb.  1732/3; 
died  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  5  Xov.  1800  “aged  74.’’  (G.  S.)  ; 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Adams) 
Butt,  of  Canterbury,  Conn. ;  born  in  Canterbury,  28  Apr. 
1839;  died  in  Hampton,  18  Apr.  1797,  “aged  57  years,” 
(Town  Rec.)  ;  married  second,  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  25  Jan. 
1798,  Mehitable,  widow  of  William  Knowlton,  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Joshua  and  Ann  (Woodcock)  Eaton;  born  in  Ash¬ 
ford,  17  Oct.  1740 ;  died  in  Hampton,  29  Mar.  1826.  “aged 

80,”  rc.  S.) 
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Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

355.  Shubal,  b.  20  Nov.  1758;  bapt.  31  Oct.  1762,  2d  Church, 

Windham. 

356.  Jacob,  b.  28  Oct.  1760;  bapt.  31  Oct.  1762,  at  2d  Church. 
Windham;  d.  in  N.  Y.  State. 

357.  Samuel,  b.  19  Feb.  1763;  bapt.  18  Sept.  1763,  2d  Church, 

Windham. 

358.  Chablbs,  b.  3  Apr.  1765;  bapt.  8  June  1765,  2d  Church, 

Windham. 

359.  Sabah,  b.  18  May  1767 ;  bapt.  3  July  1768,  2d  Church, 

Windham. 

360.  Foster,  b.  22  July  1769;  bapt.  29  Oct.  1769,  in  Ashford. 

361.  Roswell,  b.  15  Sept.  1771;  bapt.  10  Nov.  1771,  in  Ashford. 

362.  Ambros,  b.  11  Apr.  1774;  d.  in  Hampton,  21  Nov.  1793, 

aged  20  years  (G.  S.). 

363.  Mary,  b.  23  June  1776;  bapt.  10  Nov.  1776,  in  Ashford; 

d.  11  Nov.  1810;  m.  15  Jan.  1801,  Zephaniah  Hicks,  and 
lived  in  Homer,  N.  Y. ;  he  m.  2nd.  at  Pomfret,  Ct.,  4  July 
1811,  Lucy  Ingalls. 

364.  Chloe,  b.  12  Mar.  1780;  bapt.  25  June  1780,  in  Ashford; 

d.  in  Hampton,  25  July  1784  (G.  S.). 

Jacob  Preston  probably  went  from  Hampton  to  Ash¬ 
ford  with  his  father,  when  the  latter  bought  land  there  in 
1754,  for  in  1756,  they  are  both  called  of  Ashford,  in  a 
deed  by  which,  Jacob  Preston  sold  Jacob  Preston,  Jun., 
land  in  Ashford. 

Oct.  31,  1762,  Jacob  Preston  and  Mary,  his  wife, 
‘‘owned  the  covenant’’  in  the  Second  Church,  Windham, 
and  their  two  oldest  children  were  baptized  there  the  same 
day.  They  continued  their  residence  in  Ashford,  how¬ 
ever,  until  about  1783,  when  Jacob  Preston  of  Ashford, 
sold  land  in  Ashford  to  Sylvester  Simmons  of  Tolland. 

Mary  Butt,  the  wife  of  Jacob  Preston,  was  born  in  Can¬ 
terbury,  on  a  farm  which  adjoined  the  Preston  farm  in 
Windham.  Jacob  Preston  purchased  a  part  of  this  farm 
in  1780,  but  when  he  returned  to  Windham  he  lived  on  the 
old  Preston  place,  which  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  continuously  for  over  a  hundred  years,  though  it  is  not 
known  who  occupied  it  from  1754  to  1783.  In  1786,  parts 
of  Windham,  Pomfret,  Brooklyn,  Canterbury  and  Mans- 
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field,  were  incorporated  as  Hampton,  and  these  farms  were 
both  included  in  the  new  town  of  Hampton. 

In  1777,  Capt.  Isaac  Stone  organized  a  company  of 
militia  at  Ashford,  with  Peter  Keith  as  first-lieut.  and 
Jacob  Preston  as  ensign.  The  company  was  assigned  to 
Col.  Jonathan  Latimer’s  regiment,  Arnold’s  division  of 
Gen.  Gates’  army  in  the  campaign  against  Bui^oyne. 
They  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  on  Sent.  19, 
and  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  on  Oct.  7,  and  remained  on  the 
field  until  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  on  Oct.  17, 
and  later  were  discharged.  The  two  Connecticut  regiments 
lost  more  in  killed  and  woimded  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater 
than  any  other  two  regiments,  and  were  complimented  by 
Gen.  Gates. 

Jacob  Preston  may  also  be  the  Jacob  who  served  as  a 
Private  in  Capt.  Durkee’s  company  of  !Matrosses,  from 
July  1,  1782,  to  June  1,  1783. 

It  is  stated  by  descendants,  that  his  commission  as  first 
lieutenant  was  in  existence  as  late  as  1868,  and  that  much 
of  the  time  he  was  in  command  of  his  company. 

Lieut.  Jacob  Preston,  his  wives  Mary  and  Mehitable, 
and  children  Ambrose  and  Chloe,  are  all  buried  in  the 
‘‘Bigelow”  cemetery  in  Hampton. 

After  the  death  of  Lieut.  Jacob  Preston,  the  widow 
Mehitable  lived  with  his  son,  Capt.  Roswell  Preston,  who 
had  married  her  daughter  Mehitable  Knowlton  and  lived 
on  the  old  place.  In  her  will,  dated  27  Oct.  1820,  and 
proved  17  Apr.  1826,  she  mentions  daughters  Achsah  and 
Hannah,  daughter  Anna  Eaton,  three  grandchildren  of 
son  William  Knowlton  deceased,  daughter  Phanela  Eaton, 
son  Stephen  Knowlton,  daughter  Harmony  Wheeler,  son 
Joshua  Knowlton,  grandson  John  Wheeler,  and  daughter 
Mehitable  Preston.  These  children  were  all  by  her  first 
husband,  William  Knowlton. 

At  the  first  town  meeting  in  the  town  of  Hampton,  in 
Xov.  1786,  Jacob  Preston  was  elected  a  “leather  sealer.” 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  office  in  Dec.  1786,  and  Dec.  1787. 

.lacob  Preston  probably  served  in  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War,  for  the  name  of  Jacob  Preston,  Jr.  appears  on 
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the  roll  of  Capt.  Jno.  Terry’s  Company  as  a  private,  Feb. 
27,  1756. 

A  record  in  possession  of  one  of  the  descendants,  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  children  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Butt)  Preston  says: 
“their  children,  Samuel,  Jacob,  Sbubel,  Roswell  and  Mary, 
also  one  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  because  he  was 
a  tory.” 

V.  160.  Abiel  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  1  Apr.  1735;  married 
in  Ashford,  Conn.,  27  July,  1756,  Mehetable  Smith. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

365.  Lemuel,  b.  20  Nov.  1757. 

366.  Saeah,  b.  8  Dec.  1759. 

367.  Lemuel,  b.  28  Aug.  1768. 

Abiel  went  to  Ashford  with  his  father’s  family  in  1754, 
and  in  1756  Jacob  Preston  sold  his  son  Abiel  Preston,  of 
Ashford,  land  there.  In  1768,  Abiel  Preston  of  Ashford, 
sold  William  Preston,  Jun.  of  Windham,  land  in  Ashford, 
and  William  Preston  seems  to  have  taken  up  his  residence 
there  for  a  few  years.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  Abiel 
Preston. 

V.  161.  Enos  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.  7  June,  1737 ;  baptized 
there,  15  July  1737,  at  Second  Church;  married  Abigail 

- who  died  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  8  Xov.  1781, 

(''■hildren,  born  in  Ashford : 

368.  Abbaham,  b.  5  Aug.  1771. 

369.  Allis,  b.  12  Oct.  1773. 

370.  Alva,  b.  9  Mar.  1779. 

Nothing  more  is  knowTi  of  Enos  Preston.  His  name  is 
spelled  Eneas  on  the  town  records  of  Windham,  but  the 
church  records  of  Windham  and  the  town  records  of  Ash¬ 
ford,  give  it  as  above. 


V.  165.  Isaac  Preston  (.Tacob,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  19  Apr.  1744;  bapt. 
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with  Hannah  Preston,  twin  sister,  at  Second  Church, 
Windham,  22  April  1744;  married  Sally  Nelson. 

Children,  born  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and  Lyme,  N.  H. : 

371.  Asa,  bapt.  5  Apr.  1767,  in  Woodstock;  m.  in  Lyme  and 

went  to  Penn.,  where  he  had  a  large  family. 

372.  Lois,  bapt.  28  Aiig.  1768,  in  Woodstock. 

373.  Mary,  bapt.  4  Feb.  1770,  in  Woodstock. 

374.  Sally. 

375.  Isaac,  b.  13  Apr.  1781,  in  Lyme. 

376.  WILI.IAM,  b.  - ;  went  to  New  York  and  had  a  large 

family,  among  them  a  Samuel  and  an  Isaac. 

Olive  Preston  Chase  of  West  Berlin,  Vt.,  a  daughter  of 
Isaac  Preston,  Jr.,  writes  (1898),  “My  Grandfather  Pres¬ 
ton  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago  came  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Lyme  N.  II.  He  had  two 
brothel's,  Abraham  and  Jacob.  His  name  was  Isaac,  his 
wife’s  maiden  name  Sally  Nelson.  He  had  five  children, 
Asa,  William,  Polly,  Sally  and  Isaac.  Isaac  Preston 
Sr.  was  in  the  Revolutionary  War.” 

Isaac  Preston  appears  on  a  list  of  a  militia  company 
from  L\Tne,  N.  H.,  Dec.  20,  1776,  under  Capt.  John 
Sloan. 

V.  166.  Abraham  Preston  (Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  1  Jan.  1748/9;  bapt. 
at  Second  Church,  Windham,  15  Jan.  1748/9;  married 
in  Ashford  1  June  1773,  Lucy  Keyes. 

Children,  born  in  Norwich  and  Ashford,  Conn. : 

377.  Walter,  b.  6  Aug.  1775,  in  Norwich. 

378.  James,  b.  16  June,  1777,  in  Norwich. 

379.  Lucy,  b.  4  Dec.  1779,  in  Ashford;  d.  28  Aug.  1802,  in  Lud¬ 

low,  Vt. 

380.  Tabathy,  b.  17  May  1781,  in  Ashford;  d.  22  May  1795,  in 

Ludlow,  Vt. 

381.  Nancy,  b.  12  June  1783,  in  Ashford;  d.  7  Feb.  1791,  in 

Ashford,  Conn. 

382.  Chloe,  b.  11  July  1785,  in  Ashford,  Conn. 

Abraham  Preston’s  father  moved  from  Windham  to 
Ashford  about  1754,  and  in  1765,  doubtless  moved  to 
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Woodstock,  but  Abraham  Preston  probably  remained  in 
Ashford  with  an  older  brother,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  a 
deed  in  1772,  as  “Jacob  and  Abraham  Preston  of  Ash¬ 
ford.”  He  married  in  Ashford  in  1773,  and  then  seems 
to  have  lived  a  few  years  in  Norwich,  afterward  returning 
to  Ashford.  The  last  mention  of  any  of  this  family  on 
the  Ashford  records  is  the  death  of  Nancy  Preston,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Abraham  Preston,  7  Feb.  1791,  on  the  Ashford 
Church  records. 

The  next  record  of  the  family  is  on  the  records  of  Lud¬ 
low,  Vt.  “1795  May  22  Tabitha,  dau  of  Abraham  and  Lucy 
Preston  15  years.” 

V.  171.  William  Preston  (William,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Windham,  7  Dec.  1742;  bapt.  at 
Second  Church,  Windham,  12  Dec.  1742 ;  married  in 
AVindham  18  Aug.  1763,  Desire  Williams;  she  died,  '> 
Apr.  1814. 

Children : 

383.  Eliphalbtt,  b.  7  Apr.  1764,  in  Windham. 

384.  Olive,  b.  27  July  1766,  in  Windham. 

385.  Anna,  b.  15  May  1768,  in  W'indham. 

386.  Sabah,  b.  10  Mar.  1770,  in  Ashford;  d.  19  May  1823. 

387.  Elizabeth,  b.  8  Aug.  1772,  in  Mansfield;  d.  14  Mar.  1792. 

388.  Easter  (Esther),  b.  27  Nov.  1776,  in  Windham. 

389.  Fanny,  b.  19  Apr.  1778,  in  Windham. 

390.  Henry,  b.  1  Feb.  1784,  in  Windham;  d.  20  Jan.  1789. 

391.  Harriet,  b. - . 

(See  Draper  Silver  Wedding  and  Genealogy.) 

AA’illiam  Preston,  Jr.,  lived  in  Windham,  Conn.,  until 
1768,  when  he  bought  land  in  Ashford,  of  Abiel  Preston. 
One  child  was  born  in  Ashford  and  26  Feb.  1772,  William 
Preston,  Jr.,  of  Ashford,  bought  laud  in  ^Mansfield,  of 
Ilovey  Preston.  A  child  was  born  there  in  1772,  but  the 
remaining  children  were  recorded  in  AA^indham.  His  son, 
Eliphalet,  settled  in  AVatenliet,  AA^estford,  N.  Y.,  after 
the  Revolution. 

A^.  174.  Stephen  Preston  (AVilliam,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 

uel,  Roger),  born  in  AVindham,  Conn.  19  Jan.  1749;  bapt. 
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at  Second  Church,  Windham,  22  Jan.  1749;  married  in 
Brooklyn,  Conn.,  4  Jan.  1773,  Lois  Hammond,  (Church 
rec.) 

Children : 

:{92.  Eunice,  b.  4  June  1773,  in  Canterbury,  Conn. 

393.  Alfred,  b.  23  Oct.  1779,  in  Windham,  Conn.;  probably 

buried  in  Con.  Church  yard,  Middletown,  N,  Y. 

394.  Stephen,  b.  16  Feb.  1786,  in  Stamford,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

395.  Mary  Ann,  b.  - ;  m.  -  Decker. 

396.  - ,  dau. ;  m.  -  Durbrow. 

397.  — ^ - ,  dau. ;  m.  -  Keeler. 

.May  10,  1779,  Mrs.  Lois  Preston  (mother  of  Stephen) 
sold  Stephen  Preston  forty-five  acres  of  land  in  Windham, 
and  Jan.  30,  1780,  Stephen  sold  the  same  to  Enoch  Free¬ 
man  of  Mansfield. 

Jan.  13,  1780,  Enoch  Freeman  of  Mansfield,  sold 
Stephen  Preston  of  Windham,  sixteen  acres  of  land  “on 
which  I  now  dwell.” 

Nov.  20,  1780,  Stephen  Preston  of  Mansfield,  sold  David 
Eldridge  of  Mansfield,  sixteen  acres  of  land  and  house  “in 
which  I  now  dwell.” 

There  is  no  later  record  of  this  family  in  Mansfield  or 
Windham  and  the  date  of  the  sale  to  Eldridge  probably 
marks  the  date  of  removal  to  New  York  State. 

The  following  is  from  “Connecticut  Men  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion”:  “Wyoming  Valley,  Penn.,  originally  settled  by 
Connecticut  people  and  subsequently  designated  by  the 
state  as  Westmoreland  County,  Conn.,  contributed  two  in¬ 
dependent  companies  and  smaller  detachments  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  of  ’77.  The  companies  were  commanded 
respectively  by  Capts.  Robert  Durkee  and  Samuel  Ran¬ 
som.  They  joined  Washington’s  army  in  New  Jersey 
about  Jan  1  ’77  ....  These  Wyoming  men  were  paid 
by  Connecticut  as  a  part  of  her  continental  contingent. 
The  officers  of  the  two  companies  as  originally  appointed 
by  Congress  and  the  rosters  of  the  men  are  again  given 
below.  Capt.  Robert  Durkee,  1st  Lieut.  James  Wells,  2nd 
Lieut.  Asahael  Buck,  Ensign  Herman  Swift.  Corporal 
Stephen  Preston,  age  27,  size  5  ft.  11  in.  .  .  . 
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the  spring  of  ’78  rumors  of  a  threatened  Indian  at¬ 
tach  upon  Wyoming  reached  camp  and  Capts.  Durkee  and 
Ransom  resigned  their  commands  to  return  to  assist  in  the 
I)rotection  of  their  homes.  A  few  of  the  men  also  returned 
hut  the  companies  as  such  remained  with  the  army.  Un¬ 
der  act  of  Congress  June  23d  ’78  the  two  companies  were 
consolidated  into  one  and  placed  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Spaulding  lately  promoted  Captain.” 

Stephen  Preston’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  roster 
of  the  consolidated  company.  The  death  of  his  father, 
William,  about  this  time,  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  his  return  home.  After  the  sale  of  his  home  in  Mans¬ 
field,  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  Stanford,  Dutchess  Co., 
X.  Y.,  and  later  to  Montgomery,  Delaware  Co.,  X.  Y. 

\'.  178.  Xatiianiel  Preston  (Joseph,  Jacob,  Sam¬ 

uel,  Roger),  bom  in  Windham,  26  Mar.  1737 ;  baptized 
at  Second  Church,  Windham,  5  June  1737 ;  may  have  mar¬ 
ried  at  Xorwich,  19  Apr.  1759,  Marcy  Hale,  “both  of 
Xorwich.”  [Xathaniel  Preston  &  Mary  Hale  m.  19  Apr. 
1759.  (Xorwich-Lisbon  Church  Records.)] 

\  Xathaniel  Preston  appears  on  the  roll  of  Lt.  Col.  and 
('aptain  William  Whiting’s  (of  Xorwich)  company;  en¬ 
listed  Apr.  8,  1756,  discharged  Sept.  28,  1756. 

Also  on  a  roll  dated  Camp  Fort  William  Henry,  Oct. 
13,  1756,  reported  sick  at  Albany,  signed  Henry  Leddel, 
Cluster  Master. 

Also  on  a  roll  of  Capt.  John  Slapp’s  X^f  Mansfield) 
company,  enlisted  Mar.  14,  1757. 

V.  183.  Sergeant  John  Preston  (John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  19  Sept.  1737 ; 
bapt.  at  Second  Church,  Windham,  20  Xov.  1737 ;  died 
in  Ashford,  Aug.  1799,  and  buried  in  the  “Hill  Ceme¬ 
tery”  ;  married  in  Ashford,  15  Xov.  1759,  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Philip  Eastman ;  bom  in  Ashford,  10  May  1741. 

Children,  born  in  Ashford: 

398.  Phiup,  b.  5  Dec.  1760. 

399.  Calvin,  b.  11  Aug.  1765. 
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400.  Sabah,  b.  21  Mar.  1767;  m.  10  Sept.  1792,  John  Armour;* 

d.  30  Sept.  1847. 

401.  Moixt,  b.  6  Mar.  1769. 

402.  Hannah,  b.  1771;  d.  27  Apr.  1773. 

403.  Kesia,  b.  4  Apr.  1773. 

404.  John,  b.  12  Jan.  1776. 

*JOHN  Armour  was  son  of  Janies  and  Margaret  (Anderson) 
Armour,  and  was  born  2.5  Feb.  1765.  He  married  at  Ashford, 
Conn.,  10  Sept.  1792,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (East¬ 
man)  Preston,  who  died  30  Sept.  1847.  Thej'  had  children: 

1.  Preston  Armour,  b.  15  Aug.  1793,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  25 

Apr.  1879,  at  Morrisville,  N.  Y. ;  m.  22  Feb.  1818,  at 
Thompson,  Conn.,  Betsey  Brown;  b.  22  Apr.  1791;  d.  19 
June  1882.  Ch. :  1.  Virgil  Maroe,  b.  13  Nov.  1818,  at 
Sherburne.  N.  Y. ;  2.  Ester,  b.  13  Dec.  1820,  at  Smith- 
ville,  N.  Y. ;  3.  Lucian  Bonaparte,  b.  1  Dec.  1822,  at 
Stockbridge.  N.  Y. ;  4.  William  Wallace,  b.  9  June  1826, 
at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. ;  5.  Volney,  b.  4  Aug.  1829,  at 
Stockbridge,  N.  Y. 

2.  Patty  Armour,  b.  24  Nov.  1794,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  9  Apr. 

1878,  at  Madison,  N.  Y. ;  m.  19  Dec.  1813,  at  Coleraine, 
Mass.,  Stoddard  Washburn,  who  d.  17  Nov.  1365.  Ch. : 

1.  Ramson  A.,  b.  28  Apr.  1814;  2.  George  Winslow,  b. 
11  Jan.  1816;  3.  Daniel  Willis,  b.  25  July  1822;  4.  L.vdia 
Sophia,  b.  19  Dec.  1825 ;  5.  Edwin  Ruthven,  b.  11  May 
1828;  6.  Sarah  Ann,  b.  15  July  1830;  7.  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  b.  15  Sept.  18.32 ;  8.  Marthnett,  b.  15  Jan.  1836 ; 
9.  Mary  Rosette,  b.  29  July  1839. 

3.  Polly  Armour,  b.  24  Oct.  1796,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  25  Aug. 

1883;  m.  at  Union,  17  Sept.  1820,  Chauncy  Paul,  who 
d.  18  June  1888.  Ch.  born  at  Union:  1.  Orlando,  b.  23 
Sept.  1821 ;  2.  Robert  Bruce,  b.  5  June  1823 ;  3.  Liberty, 
b.  16  Nov.  1824  ;  4.  Moses  White,  b.  30  May  1826 ; 
5.  Adeline,  b.  23  Oct.  1827;  6.  Marvin  Knowdton,  b.  22 
Aug.  1829;  7.  Elbridge  Gerry,  b.  30  Dec.  1830:  8.  Sarah 
Ann,  b.  7  Sept.  1834 ;  9.  Chauncj',  b.  15  Apr.  1837. 

4.  Danforth  Armour,  b.  5  Jan.  1799,  at  Union,  Conn. ;  m. 

27  Nov.  1825,  at  Lenox,  N.  Y.,  Julianna  Brooks.  Ch.  b. 
at  Stockbridge,  N.  Y. :  1.  Simeon  Brooks,  b.  1  Feb.  1828; 

2.  Andrew  Watson,  b.  27  Jan.  1829;  3.  Maria  Lucia,  b. 
19  Sept.  1830;  4.  Phiiip  Danforth,  b.  16  May  1832;  5. 
Marietta,  b.  27  Nov.  1833  ;  6.  Charles  Eugene,  b.  10  Sept. 
1835 ;  7.  Herman  Ossian,  b.  2  Mar.  1837 ;  8.  Joseph 
Francis,  b.  29  Aug.  1842. 

5.  Almira  Armour,  b.  14  May  1801,  at  Union,  Conn.;  m.  11 

Feb.  1821,  Absalom  Gregg.  Ch. :  1.  David,  b.  6  Dec. 
1821;  2.  John,  b.  11  Apr.  1824;  3.  Caroline,  b.  19  Sept. 
1830;  4.  Emiline,  b.  13  Aug.  1834. 

6.  Lyman  Armour,  b.  23  .\pr.  1803,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  12 

May  1882,  at  Smithfield,  N.  Y. ;  m.  Julia  Bishop,  27  Apr. 
1828,  at  Smithfield.  Ch.  b.  at  Smithfield:  1.  Alonzo 
Zelotes,  b.  26  Apr.  1829;  2.  Emily  Sophia,  b.  1  Feb. 
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When  John  Preston,  father  of  Sergeant  John,  settled  in 
Ashford,  he  bought  land  in  the  centre  of  Westford  parish, 
and  built  a  house  which  was  later  owned  by  his  son  John. 
The  land  remained  in  the  Preston  name  till  about  1890. 
A  new  house  was  built  by  Dea.  John  Preston  (No.  404), 
later  owned  by  his  son,  Silas  Preston,  and  which  is  still 
standing.  The  cellar  of  the  old  house  can  still  be  seen 
a  few  rods  from  the  present  house. 

John  Preston  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  saw  con¬ 
siderable  service.  He  was  in  the  company  of  Capt.  Thomas 
Knowlton,  which  marched  from  Ashford  to  the  relief  of 
Boston,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Apr.  19,  1775,  and 
served  ten  days.  Later  he  served  as  a  private  in  Capt. 
Marcy’s  company  of  Col.  John  Cbestei’’s  regiment  and 
served  under  Washington  in  1776,  at  Long  Island  and 
White  Plains.  In  1777,  he  was  sergeant  of  Capt.  Aaron 
Foote’s  company  of  Col.  Hooker’s  regiment,  from  Mar.  29, 
to  May  20,  with  service  at  Peekskill  on  the  Hudson. 

John  Preston  appears  on  a  muster  roll  of  Capt.  John 
Slapp’s  (of  Mansfield)  company,  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War;  enlisted  Apr.  6, 1756,  discharged  Dec.  2,  1756.  (This 
may  be  father  of  Sergeant  John  Preston.) 

John  Preston,  Jr.,  appears  on  a  return  of  Col.  Conaut, 
dated  10  Aug.  1757,  a  roll  of  1st  company  of  militia, 
drafted  out  of  the  5th  regiment  of  militia,  on  the  9th  and 

1834 ;  3.  Sarah  Charlotte,  b.  2  May  1838 ;  4.  Austin,  b. 
21  May  1843. 

7.  VOLNEY  Akmour,  b.  4  June  1805,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  at 

Siloam,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

8.  John  Armour,  b.  5  June  1807,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  9  Oct. 

1872 ;  m.  at  Siloam,  N.  Y.,  29  July  1830,  Caroline  Math- 
ewson,  who  d.  26  Dec.  1879.  Ch. :  1.  Sally  Ann,  b.  20 
Aug.  1832,  at  Siloam;  2.  Luzette,  b.  2  May  1834,  at 
Siloam;  3.  Omer  Eugene,  b.  4  Sept.  1837,  at  Volney, 
X.  Y. ;  4.  Oscar  Danforth,  b.  2.  Nov.  1839,  at  Volney ; 
5.  Orville  Preston,  b.  2  Nov.  1839  at  Volney. 

9.  Laura  Armour,  b.  30  June  1811,  at  Union,  Conn.;  d.  3  July 

1883,  at  Wampsville,  N.  Y. ;  m.  at  Siloam,  N.  Y.,  29 
July  1830,  Orange  Bridge.  Ch. :  1.  Almira,  b.  at  Stock- 
bridge,  26  Nov.  1831 ;  2.  Sarah  Jane,  b.  at  Siloam,  14 
June  1835;  3.  son,  b.  28  Nov.  1838;  d.  7  Dec.  1838;  4. 
Ralph  Ellenwood,  b.  at  Merrillsville,  4  Nov.  1839;  5. 
Laura  Maria,  b.  8  Mar.  1842  ;  6.  William  Lewis,  b.  17 
Sept.  1844;  7.  Emma  Sophia,  b.  11  Apr.  1850. 
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10th  of  August,  to  march  for  the  “succor  and  release  and 
assistance”  of  forces  under  Maj.  Gen.  Webb  at  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward  and  Fort  William  Henry  and  put  under  command  of 
Capt.  Jonathan  Rudd.  John  Preston,  Jr.,  from  Capt. 
Kendal’s  Co. 

Also  on  a  roll  of  Capt.  Jonathan  Rudd’s  (of  Windham) 
(company,  drafted  for  the  relief  of  Fort  William  Henry  on 
Otli  and  10th  of  Aug.  1757 :  15  days  service. 

V.  184.  Dea.  Am.vbiah  Peeston  (John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Windham,  7  Feb.  1739;  bapt. 
at  Second  Church  Windham,  25  Feb.  1739 ;  died  in  Rox- 
bury,  Delaware  Co.,  K.  Y.,  27  Feb.  1834;  married  first, 
Elizabeth  Warren,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  pub.  in  Uxbridge, 
Mass.,  26  Aug.  1757 ;  married  second,  21  Sept.  1760,  Su¬ 
sanna  Wood  of  Uxbridge;  married,  third,  at  Dudley,  18 
Nov.  1777,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Hart)  Bacon  of  Dudley;  she 
died  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  6  July  1807,  age  64  yrs. ;  mar¬ 
ried  fourth,  Lucy  (Devotion)  West,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  and  Martha  (Lathrop)  Devotion*;  born  in 

*  Edward  Devotion,i  born  in  TJochelle,  France,  in  1621.  Came 
tt>  America  in  early  manhood  and  settled  in  tliat  part  of  Bos¬ 
ton  called  Muddy  Brook  (now  Brookline).  Was  made  a  free¬ 
man  of  Boston  and  joined  the  church  there  in  1645.  He  died 
Sept.  20,  1685.  His  wife’s  name  w'as  Mary,  and  she  was  baptized 
in  Roxbury,  Feb.  25,  1649 ;  his  will  is  in  existence. 

John  Devotion,^  (Edw-ardi),  born  in  Boston  (part  now  Brook¬ 
line),  Mass.,  bapt.  in  June,  1659.  Removed  to  Suffield,  Conn. 
Died  there  about  1733.  His  wife  was  Hannah;  his  will  is  in 
existence. 

Rev.  Ebexezers  Devotion  (John,2  Edvvardi),  born  in  Boston 
(part  now  Brookline),  Mass.,  in  1684.  Removed  with  his  father 
to  Suffield.  Graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1707.  Ordained 
us  a  minister  at  Suffield,  June  28,  1710,  and  was  minister  there 
thirty  years.  His  wife  was  Hannah  Breck,  daughter  of  Capt. 
•John  Breck,  second  son  of  Edward  Breck  of  Dorchester.  They 
were  married  in  1711.  He  died  Apr.  11,  1741,  at  Suffield,  and 
was  buried  there.  His  second  wife  was  Naomi,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Edward  and  Ruth  Taylor  of  Northfield,  Mass.,  whom  he 
inarried  June  4,  1720.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Sarah  Hebard. 

Rev.  Ebenezer*  Devotion  (Ebenezer,®  John,®  Edward*),  born 
in  Suffield,  Conn.,  May  8,  1714.  Graduated  at  Yale  College,  1732. 
Settled  as  minister  in  Windham,  Conn.,  Scotland  parish,  in  1735. 
Died  in  July,  1771.  He  represented  Windham  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  1760,  1770  and  1771.  He  married,  July  25,  1738, 
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Windham,  12  N^ov.  1754;  she  married  first,  Dr.  Joseph 

Baker  of  Brooklyn,  Conn. ;  she  married  second,  - , 

West  of  Uxbridge;  she  died  13  April  1842.  (“Paul 


Martha,  daughter  of  Col.  Simon  Lathrop  of  Norwich,  who  com¬ 
manded  troops  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg.  Children  of  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Devotion  and  Martha  (Lathrop)  Devotion  were: — 

1.  Martha,  w’ho  m.  Samuel  Huntington,  President  of  the  Con¬ 

tinental  Congress  and  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of 
Connecticut. 

2.  Hannah,  who  m.  Rev.  Joseph  Huntington,  brother  of 

Samuel,  Nov.  7,  1764. 

3.  - ,  who  m.  James  M.  Breed  of  Norwich.  They  were 

grandparents  of  President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale. 

4.  Lucy,  born  Nov.  12,  1754;  m.  Dr.  Joseph  Baker  (see  below) 

of  Brooklyn,  Conn.  Died,  Apr.  13,  1842.  She  m.  2d, 

-  West  of  Uxbridge.  She  m.  3d,  Dea.  Amariah 

Preston. 

5.  Ebenhze3,  graduated  Yale,  1759.  Merchant  of  Windham 

and  many  years  .Judge  of  County  Court  of  Windham 
County.  Died  1829 ;  m.  7  June  1764,  Eunice  Hunting- 
ton. 

The  widow  Martha  (I.athrop)  Devotion  survived  her  husband 
and  married  Rev.  Mr.  Cogswell,  his  successor  in  the  pastorate 
at  Scotland. 


Rev.  Nicholasi  Baker,  a  graduate  of  St.  .John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Eng.  (A.  B.  1631-2,  M.  A.  1635).  First  came  to 
Roxbury,  Mass.,  and  in  1636  was  a  freeman  in  Hingham,  and 
received  a  share  in  the  first  division  of  land  in  that  town. 
Was  representative  for  Hingham  in  the  General  Court  in  1636 
and  1638.  Afterwards  became  a  large  landholder  in  Hull,  Mass. 
In  1660  he  was  ordained  minister  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  “where 
he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  two 
churches  there,  which  had  held  no  communication  with  eacli 
other  for  twenty-five  .years.”  His  first  wife,  whose  name  is  un¬ 
known  and  whom  he  probabl.v  married  before  he  came  to  this 
country,  was  the  mother  of  his  children.  In  1662  he  married 

Grace -  of  Barnstable,  Mass.  She  died  in  Barnstable,  Jan. 

22,  1696/7,  He  died  Aug.  22,  1678,  aged  67.  In  his  will  he  men¬ 
tions  his  wife  Grace,  his  brother  Nathaniel,  his  sons  Samuel 
and  Nicholas,  and  his  daughter  Mary  (m.  Stephen  Vinal,  26 
Peb.  1662),  Elizabeth  (m.  .John  Vinal,  1664),  Sarah  (m.  Josiah 
Litchfield),  and  Deborah  (m.  Israel  Chittenden). 

Samuei.2  Baker  (Rev.  Nicholasi),  born  probably  in  Hull. 
Made  a  freeman  there,  1677.  His  father  gave  him  an  estate  in 
that  town.  He  married  Fear  Robinson,  daughter  of  Isaac  Rob¬ 
inson  and  grand-daughter  of  Rev.  .lohn  Robinson  of  Leyden. 
May  12,  1687,  he  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  and  the  same  year  he  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the 
church  in  Barnstable  by  dismission  from  the  church  in  Hull. 
His  children  were:  (Deacon)  John,  Nathaniel,  Mary  (m.  Adam 
Jones,  Oct.  26,  1699),  Grace  (m.  Israel  Luce,  Dec.  16,  1701). 
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Dodge  m.  1  Mar.  1767,  Elizabeth  Heart  of  Redding.” 
(Dudley  Town  rec.) ;  “John  Bacon  m.  widow  Elizabeth 
Dodge  1  Jan.  1776.”  (Dudley  Town  rec.) 

Children,  born  in  Uxbridge: 

405.  Amabiah,  b.  5  Feb.  1758. 

406.  Waeeen,  b.  6  Oct.  1759. 

Children  by  second  marriage : 

407.  WiNiFBED,  b.  1  Oct.  1762. 

408.  Ezekiel,  b.  10  Mar.  1765. 


Deacon  John*  Baker  (Samuel,*  Rev.  Nicholas^),  born  in  Hull, 
1673.  Settled  in  Barnstable  and  married,  Oct.  14,  1696,  Anna, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Annable  of  Barnstable.  She  died  Mar.  21, 
1732/3,  at  Barnstable,  aged  56.  After  her  death  be  removed  to 
Scotland  Parish,  Windham,  Conn.,  about  1746.  United  with  the 
church  there,  Dec.  14,  1746.  Died  at  Scotland,  Jan.  27,  1763. 
He  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Samuel  and  John  and  some  of 
his  daughters  also  removed  to  Scotland  Parish. 

Deacon  SamueL'*  B.^kek  (John,*  Samuel,*  Rev.  Nicholas^), 
born  in  Barnstable,  Sept.  7,  1706.  Married,  May  30,  1732,  Pru¬ 
dence  Jenkins  of  Barnstable.  Removed  to  Gotland  Parish  with 
his  fatlier.  He  died  Dee.  9,  1791.  She  died  July,  1793,  aged  82. 
Tlieir  children  were:  six  born  at  Barnstable,  three  born  at 
Scotland  parish. 

Doctor  Joseph*  Baker  (Samuel,*  John,*  Samuel,*  Rev.  Nich¬ 
olas*),  born  at  Scotland  Parish,  Windham,  Dec.  17,  1748.  Mar¬ 
ried,  Jan.  10,  1779,  Lucy  Devotion,  dau.  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  and 
Martha  (Lathrop)  Devotion.  He  was  a  physician  at  Brooklyn, 

Conn.,  and  died  there  May  16,  1804.  She  m.  second, - West 

of  Uxbridge,  and  third,  Dea.  Amariah  Preston.  The  children 
of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Lucy  (Devotion)  Baker  were: — 

1.  Euzabeth,  b.  Feb.  19,  1780 ;  m.  Paschall  Tyler. 

2.  Deborah,  b.  Sept.  23,  1781 ;  m.  Thadeus  Clark. 

3.  Ebenezer,  b.  July  22,  1783 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Williams.  Suc¬ 

ceeded  his  father  as  physician  in  Brooklyn,  Conn. ;  d. 

Dee.  11,  1820. 

4.  Martha,  b.  .Tune  7,  1786;  m.  Solomon  W.  Williams. 

5.  James,  b.  Sept.  17,  1788 ;  unm. 

6.  Rufus  Lathrop,  b.  Dec.  6,  1790;  Col.  Ordinance,  U.  S. 

Army. 

7.  Lucy  Maria,  b.  Mar.  23,  1793 ;  m.  Rev.  Willard  Preston 

(415). 

8.  ^Iary  Devotion,  b.  .Tuly  17,  1796 ;  m.  .Jonathan  A.  Welch. 

9.  Joseph,  b.  .July  17,  1796;  d.  in  infancy. 

Oct.  19,  1813,  Ebenezer  Devotion  of  Windham  and  Amariah 
Preston  and  wife  Lucy  of  Northbridge,  Mass.  (Ebenezer  and 
Lucy  being  heirs  of  Mr.s.  Martha  Cogswell,  late  of  Windham, 
deceased)  sold  Uriah  Tracy  land  in  Norwich,  being  part  of  the 
estate  of  Rufus  Lathrop,  late  of  Norwich,  which  was  set  off  to 
Martha  Cogswell.  (Norwich  Land  Rec.,  vol.  35,  p.  549.) 
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409.  Lovica,  b.  27  May  1770. 

410.  Ons,  b.  22  Oct.  1772. 

Children  by  third  marriage: 

411.  Elizabeth,  b.  13  June  1779 ;  d.  unmarried. 

412.  Polly,  b.  12  Dec.  1780. 

413.  Wabben,  b.  21  Dec.  1782. 

414.  Sabah,  b.  - ;  d.  1833,  unmarried. 

415.  WiLLABD,  b.  29  May  1785. 

Amariah  Preston  moved  to  Uxbridge  from  Ashford, 
Ponn.,  when  a  young  man,  his  marriage  taking  place  there 
and  all  his  children  being  born  there.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  cliureh  there,  Feb.  22,  1761,  and  his  wife,  Susanna, 
Feb.  24,  1768.  He  was  clerk  of  the  church,  1787  and 
1788,  and  was  dismissed  to  the  church  at  Xorthbridge, 
Sept.  11,  1788.  He  was  called  deacon.  United  with 
church  in  Northfield  in  1797.  She  died  1807.  (Northfield 
Ch.  Kec.) 

He  was  living  in  I^orthbridge  in  1813,  but  died  in  Eox- 
hiiry,  N.  Y.,  in  1834,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Otis  Pres¬ 
ton.  His  grand-daughter,  Mrs.  George  L.  Stearns  of  Med¬ 
ford,  says  of  him  “Amariah  Preston  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  of  1756  and  was  at  Crown  Point  in  1759 ; 
liis  “orderly  book’’  of  that  expedition  being  still  in  exis¬ 
tence.  In  1759  he  marched  through  the  woods  of  Maine 
under  General  Arnold,  scaled  the  Heights  of  Abraham  and 
fought  under  General  AVolfe  at  the  battle  of  Quebec ;  his 
orderly  book  of  that  expedition  has  been  destroj'ed. 

“He  also  served  through  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  win¬ 
tering  at  Valley  F’erge,  his  oldest  son  with  him;  he  was 
at  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  ‘footed  it’  from  York- 
town  to  his  home  in  Uxbridge.  His  farm  was  a  beautiful 
one,  eared  for  by  his  wife  during  those  heroic  years.  He 
.sent  his  three  sons  to  college  and  gave  them  Liberal  Profes¬ 
sions.” 

^Irs.  Stearns  had  a  water-color  portrait  of  him  at  the 
age  of  73. 

His  war  record  is  worthy  to  lie  given  in  detail  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  ^lass  archives: — 

He  appears  on  a  muster  roll  dated  Boston,  ^ilar.  5,  1756, 
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under  Capt.  Ephraim  Doolittle,  “centinel,”  Enlisted  Apr. 
22,  Served  till  Dec.  11,  33  weeks  3  days,  travel  allowed 
from  Albany  to  Mendon.  Company  on  Cro^vn  Point  Ex¬ 
pedition. 

Appears  on  a  return  dated  Marlborough,  July  21,  1756, 
by  Col.  Abraham  Williams,  to  Lieut.-Gov.  Phipps,  of  men 
enlisted  out  of  Williams’  regiment  for  expedition  to  Crown 
Point,  enlisted  Apr.  22,  1756. 

On  a  descriptive  list  of  Capt.  Dalr;\Tnple’s  company.  Col. 
Ruggles’s  regiment,  dated,  July  26,  1756,  private,  age  IT, 
occupation,  “Prentice  of  Physick,”  birthplace,  Windham, 
residence,  Uxbridge.  Joined  from  Capt.  Harwood’s  Co., 
Col.  Williams’s  regt.  and  from  to^vn  of  Uxbridge,  volunteer. 

On  a  muster  roll  as  private,  under  Capt.  Dalr^miple, 
Col.  Timothy  Ruggles’s  regt.  Mustered  according  to  a  re¬ 
turn  dated  Camp  at  Fort  William  Henry,  Oct.  11,  1756, 
by  Henry  Leddel,  Muster  Master  General  of  Provincial 
army.  Expedition  against  Crown  Point. 

On  a  muster  roll  as  private,  under  Capt.  Andrew  Dal- 
rymple,  residence,  Uxbridge.  Entered  service,  Dec.  17, 
served  till  Apr.  22,  18  weeks,  2  days,  company  on  Crown 
Point  Expedition. 

On  a  receipt  dated  Cold  Springs  (BelchertowTi)  June 
1,  1758,  given  by  Preston  and  others  for  billeting  money, 
Capt.  David  White’s  company,  Col.  Joseph  Williams's  regt.. 
in  intended  expedition  against  Canada.  Reed.  £1  - 1  Is  -  4d. 

Sergeant  on  a  muster  roll,  dated  Boston,  Feb.  20,  1750, 
under  Capt.  David  White,  Col.  Joseph  Williams’s  regt.  for 
reduction  of  Canada,  re.sidence,  Uxbridge,  enlisted  Apr. 
10,  1758,  served  till  Hov.  22,  1758,  8  months,  3  days,  22 
days’  travel. 

On  a  billeting  roll.  Capt.  John  Furnass  Co.,  Col.  Rug¬ 
gles’s  regt.,  enlisted  Apr.  2,  1759,  served  29  days. 

On  a  list  dated  Apr.  7,  1759,  of  training  soldiers  in 
first  company  of  Uxbridge,  under  Capt.  John  Spring. 

(To  he  continued) 
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By  Ethel  Stanwood  Bolton. 


Aak«iial,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1719 ;  m.  Susanna  Holton  in  Boston,  Oct.  8, 
1719. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Abercrombie,  Rev.  Robert,  of  Pelham,  Mass. ;  from  Scot¬ 
land,  cir.  1742;  b.  1712;  grad.  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh;  first  minister  of  Pelham;  m.  Margaret  Ste¬ 
venson;  Children:  David,  Andrew,  Margaret,  Sam¬ 
uel,  John,  William,  Sarah,  Robert,  Isaac,  Mehitable, 
James;  d.  March  7,  1780. — Sheldons  Deerfield, 
Vol.  2,  p.  5;  WalVs  North  Worcester,  p-  50. 

Abercrombie,  Robert,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Scotland 
before  1742;  b.  in  Scotland;  first  minister  of  Pel¬ 
ham;  Child:  Isaac. — Parmenter’s  Pelham,  pp.  72, 
437. 

Adams,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  painter,  came  from  Eng¬ 
land  mth  his  servant,  with  Captain  Osborn,  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1717 ;  petition  to  ply  his  trade  rejected  by 
selectmen;  warned  out  Jan.  27,  1718. — Boston.  Rec¬ 
ord  Com.  Vol.  13,  pp.  32,  33. 

Adam,  Richard,  of  Weare,  N.  H. ;  from  England  in  1775 ; 
a  teacher;  Child:  Jenny;  removed  to  Canada. 
— lAttle’ s  Weare,  N.  H. 

Adams,  Robert,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  came  before 
1730. — Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  24. 

Adams,  William,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1719-1721;  said  to  have  been  born  in  Argyle- 
shire;  m.  Mary - ;  d.  Oct.  4,  1755,  aet.  61;  Chil¬ 

dren:  James,  Jonathan,  Samuel,  William,  David; 
Samuel  moved  to  Boothbay;  William  had  a  brother 
James;  d.  Nov.  1,  1761  at  72. — Parker’s  London¬ 
derry,  p.  254,  and  Greene’s  Boothhay,  p.  487. 

Aiken,  Edward,  of  Londonderry^,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1720;  b.  1660;  m.  Barbara  Edwards;  Children: 
Nathaniel,  James,  William;  d.  1747  in  Londonderry. 
— Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  255,  Whiton’s  Antrim, 
p.  52,  Bedford,  p.  279,  Secomh’s  Amherst,  p.  487. 
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'Aiken,  J ames,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1720;  son  of  Edward;  m.  Jean  Cochran,  1725; 
Children:  John,  James,  Elizabeth,  one  son  and  two 
daughters. — Yital  Records,  of  Londonderry,  Parker’s 
Londonderry,  p.  256. 

Aiken,  John,  of  Chester,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1724; 

h.  1689;  m.  -  Karr;  Children:  John,  James, 

Margaret,  Martha,  Jane,  Elizabeth,  Mary;  d.  1750. 
— Chase’s  Chester,  p.  462. 

Aikin,  Xathaniel,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1720;  son  of  Edward;  m.  Margaret  Cochran, 
1726;  Children:  Edward,  John,  James,  Thomas, 
William. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  256,  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords  of  Londonderry. 

Aiken,  Samuel,  of  Chester,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 

1736;  brother  of  John;  m.  -  Young;  Children: 

William,  James,  Peter,  Sarah,  Samuel. — Chase’s 
Chester,  p.  462. 

Aiken,  William,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1720;  son  of  Edward;  m.  Janet  Wilson,  1725; 
Children:  Agnes,  Edward,  Mary,  Jonathan,  Martha, 
William. — Vital  Records  of  Londonderry,  Parker’s 
Londonderry,  p.  256. 

Aeexandeb,  James,  of  Windham,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland; 

brother  of  John  and  Alexander;  m.  Mary  - ; 

Children:  Agnes,  Joseph;  d.  1731. — Morrison’s 
Windham,  N.  H.,  p.  305. 

Alexander,  James,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1738. — Parmenter’s  Pelham,  p.  17. 

Alexander,  John,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland ; 
brother  of  James;  Children:  Robert,  James,  Ann; 
d.  1763. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  305. 

Alexander,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1733. — Perry's  Scotch-Irish,  p.  14,  Parmenter’s 
Pelham,  p.  17. 

Alexander,  Randall,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from 

County  Antrim,  Ireland,  1718;  m.  Janet  - ; 

Children:  Robert,  Mary,  Isabel,  David,  John, 
Samuel,  William,  Isabel;  petitioner  to  Shute. — 
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Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  44,  Morrison’s  Windham, 
N.  H.,  p.  305. 

Alexander,  William,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1743;  m.  Elizabeth  Bradley,  1743; 
Children:  John,  Franico,  William. — Lunenberg  Rec¬ 
ords,  pp.  223,  272. 

Alexander,  William,  of  Deerfield,  Mass. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  1765 (?)  ;  warned  out  of  Deerfield,  1765; 
Children:  John,  Gin,  Lydia. — Sheldon’s  Deerfield, 
Vol.  2,  p-  8. 

Alford,  Jabez,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Carolina,  1705; 
warned  out. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  11,  p.  48. 

Ai.lane,  Thomas,  of  Georgetown,  Me. ;  from  - , 

April  1718. 

Ai.ld,  William,  of  Peterborough,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland ; 
b.  1723;  m.  Lettuce - ;  Children:  John,  Benja¬ 

min,  Jenny,  Samuel;  d.  1805,  aged  82. — Smith’s 
Peterborough,  pt.  2,  pp.  7,  8. 

Ai.len,  Andrew,  Boston;  from  Virginia,  to  Cape  Ann,  to 
Billerica,  to  Boston ;  warned  out  May  3,  1708. — Bos¬ 
ton  Rec-  Com.,  Vol.  11,  p.  72. 

Ai.len,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Dennis,  Nov.  1719. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol. 
13,  p.  64. 

Ai.len,  Humphrey,  Boston,  Mass.;  1730;  late  from  Xew 
York;  convicted  of  stealing. — Court  of  Sessions  of 
the  Peace,  p.  298. 

Ai.len,  Margaret,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  1722 ;  from  Ireland, 
1717 ;  John  Langdon  of  Boston  Innholder  paid  £18 
for  4  years  service. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
I7l5-i8,  Vol.  I,  p.  184. 

Ai.len,  Richard,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  England ;  has 
opened  a  brew-house  here,  1791. — Centinel,  May, 
1791. 

Allen,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Dennis,  Xov.  1719. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol. 
13,  p.  64. 

Allen,  William ;  from  London,  1716 ;  merchant. — Bos¬ 
ton  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  233. 
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Allison,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  17.  H. ;  from  Ireland 
(  ?),  1718. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  44. 

Ambrey,  Dr.  Frederick,  of  Bradford,  Vt. ;  from  Ger¬ 
many,  before  1759;  m.  Sally  - ;  removed  to 

Pennsylvania. — McKeen’s  Bradford,  p.  392. 

Amort,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Limerick  to  So. 
Carolina  and  Boston,  1721. — Cullen’s  Irish  in  Bos- 
ton,  p.  53. 

Anderson,  - ,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  Scotland, 

1753;  removed  to  Falmouth. — Eaton’s  ILarren,  pp. 
85,  120, 

Anderson,  Allen,  of  Londonderry,  17.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  d.  without  issue. — Parker’s  Londonderry, 
p.  259. 

Anderson,  Archibald,  of  Warren,  Maine ;  from  Bannock¬ 
burn,  Scotland,  1753;  m.  Anne  Malcolm;  Children: 
James,  Archibald,  John,  Samuel;  d.  1783. — Eaton’s 
Warren,  pp.  85,  120,  122,  375. 

Anderson,  Jacob,  of  Freeport,  Maine;  from  Dungannon, 
Ulster  County,  Ireland,  cir.  1710;  Child:  Jacob. — 
Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  827. 

Anderson,  James,  of  Londonderry,  17.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  Children:  Samuel,  Robert,  James, 
Thomas,  David,  Jane,  17ancy. — Parker’s  London¬ 
derry,  pp-  307,  398,  Morrison’s  Windham,  N.  H., 
p.  308. 

Anderson,  John,  of  Londonderry,  17.  H. ;  from  north  of 
Ireland,  cir.  1725;  Children:  John,  James,  Robert, 
Jane. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  260,  Morrison’s 
Windham,  N.  H.,  p.  307. 

Anderson,  John,  of  Danbury,  Conn. ;  “from  the  parish 
of  Dunfann  by  Lime  (Dumfermlime  ?)  in  ye  Shire 
of  Feife  in  17orth  Britton” ;  will,  probated  March  6, 
1740,  mentions  mother,  Margaret  Henderson;  sister, 
Elizabeth  Anderson. — Bailey’s  Danbury,  p.  15. 

Anderson,  Joseph,  of  New  Boston,  N.  H. ;  from  Eng¬ 
land,  17- ;  m.  Margaret  Foster. — Cogswell’s  Hevr 
niker,  N.  H. 

Anderson,  Thomas,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1745;  in.  Jean  Craige;  Children:  William,  Joseph, 
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John,  Thomas,  Agnes,  Joseph,  Allen,  Samuel, 
Margaret,  David;  d.  1804. — Chase’s  Chester,  p.  464. 

Anderson,  William,  of  Deerfield,  Mass. ;  from  Dunferm¬ 
line,  Scotland  in  IT.'iS:  vu.  Abigail  Hitchcock  of 
Brimfield;  Children:  William,  Solomon,  John, 
Sarah,  Fanny,  William,  Fanny;  d.  1810. — Sheldons 
Deerfield,  Vol.  2,  p.  oO. 

Anddenson,  see  Anderson. 

Andrews,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  with 
Captain  Dennis.  Xov.  1710. — Boston  Record  Com¬ 
mission,  Vol.  Bi,  p.  64. 

Andrews,  Hev.  Samuel ;  from  Kngland  to  New  England, 
Oct.  8,  1761,  (sailing'). — Money  Book  48-l.)5, 
Emifirant  Ministe7's  to  America,  p.  11. 

Annan,  David,  of  Peterborough,  N.  H. ;  from  Cupar  of 
Fife,  Scotland;  b.  1754:  son  of  John;  m.  Sarah 
Smith;  Children:  Sarah,  David  S.,  John,  Mary, 
Robert,  James,  Jane,  Amelia;  d.  1802,  in  Ireland. — 
Parker’s.  Londonderi'y ,  p.  188,  Smith’s  Peterhorouf/h, 
pt.  2,  p.  14. 

.\nthoine,  Nicholas,  of  ^Marblehead,  Mass. ;  from  Isle  of 
Jersey,  cir.  1750;  m.  1.  Anne  Hawkes,  Dec.  3,  1755; 
m.  2.  Rebekah  LeGrow;  Children:  Anna,  John,  Ra¬ 
chel,  Nicholas. — Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Coch¬ 
ran’s  Antrim,  p.  341. 

Apthorp,  Charles,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  England;  b. 
1698;  son  of  John  and  Susan  Apthorp;  m.  1726, 
Grizzell  Eastwick;  Children:  Charles  Ward,  Griz- 
zell,  Susan,  John  East,  James,  Anne,  Henry, 
Stephen,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Thomas,  Catharine, 
George,  Robert,  Rebecca,  William,  Catharine. — 
Bridgman’s  Memorials,  p.  276. 

AKBroKi.K, - ,  of  Merrimack,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 

before  1748;  Children:  William,  Sarah,  and  a 
daughter. — Secomh’s  Amherst,  N.  U.,  p.  485. 

Archei.acs,  Henry,  of  Weare,  N.  H. ;  Hessian  Soldier; 

m.  - ,  Paige;  Chikh'en:  Sally,  Olive,  Charles, 

Henr}'. — Little’s  ^Yeare,  N.  H. 

Archibald,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
before  1730;  m.  Margaret - ;  Children:  Robert, 
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Elenor,  Elizabeth,  John,  .lames. — CoU.  Me.  Hisl. 
Soc.,  Vol.  11,  Vital  Records  of  Londonderry. 

Argent,  William,  Boston,  Mass.;  farmer;  from  London, 
with  Capt.  Morris,  June  1717,  with  intent  to  return 
in  the  spring;  warned  out  Feb.  11,  1718. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  33. 

Armington,  George,  lately  arrived  in  Boston  from  Ir(“- 
land,  1718,  ship  “St.  George  Merchant,”  George 
Brown  commander. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace, 
1715-18,  Vol.  2,  p.  213. 

Armsby,  John,  of  Medfield,  Mass.;  before  1704;  m. 
Mehitable  Boyden;  Children:  Mehitable,  Joshua. — 
Tildens  Medfield,  p.  300. 

Armstrong,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  lately  arrived  i:i 
Boston  from  Ireland,  1718,  in  the  brigantine 
“Robert,”  James  Ferguson  commander;  wife  and 
four  children. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  p. 
210. 

Armstrong,  Deacon  .John,  of  Windham,  X.  H. ;  from 
Londonderry,  Ireland;  b.  1713  (near  Londonderry, 
Ireland") ;  son  of  Robert  Armstrong;  m.  Janet  Wiley, 
d.  October  12,  1772;  Children;  Janet,  Agnes,  Ann, 
John,  Robert,  David,  ^lary,  John,  David;  d.  May  (•, 
1795. — Morrison’s  Windhum,  N.  H.,  p.  318,  Ameri¬ 
can  Ancestry,  Vol.  3,  p.  3,  N.  H.  Genealogy,  p.  93.'>. 

Armstrong,  Robert,  of  Londonderry,  !N^.  H. ;  from 
County  Londonderry,  Ireland;  see  his  son  John. — 
N.  H.  Genealogy,  p.  935. 

Armstrong,  James,  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1718;  Children:  Thomas,  John,  James. — 
Smith’s  and  Dean’s  Journal,  p.  60,  Willis’s  Portland, 
p.  788. 

Atkins,  Henry;  from  Bristol,  England,  1716,  “sail 
maker.” — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  233. 

Atkins,  J oseph,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Cork,  Ireland, 
with  Capt.  Benedict  Arnold,  Aug.  1736 ;  for  Phila¬ 
delphia. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  312. 

Atkinson,  Mrs.  E.,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London, 
dressmaker;  “now  at  Mr.  Edward  Oakes’s  in  Corn- 
hill  St.,”  1729. — News  Letter,  27  March  1729. 
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Attwood,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  1716;  gentleman. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Yol.  29, 
p.  233. 

AiJcniiuTY,  - ,  of  Warren,  Me. ;  from  Scotland, 

1753;  removed  to  Boston. — Eaton’s  Warren,  pp.  85, 

121. 

Babbidge,  James,  of  North  Yarmouth,  Maine;  from 
Uffculme,  Devonshire,  England,  before  1730 ;  b. 
1697 ;  son  of  James  and  Prudence. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  14,  p.  30,  Wheeler  s  Brunswick,  p. 
S2S. 

Badger,  George;  from  Island  of  Jersey,  husbandman;  b. 
abt.  1718;  volunteer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. 
— Colonial  Wars  1799. 

Bage,  J ames,  Boston,  Mass. ;  butcher ;  from  England, 
July- August  1716;  warned  out,  ^pt.  29. — Boston 
Bee.  Com.  Vol.  13,  p.  11. 

Bailey,  Thomas;  clerk  from  England  to  “Naraganzett,” 
1712. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  12. 
Baker,  George,  Boston;  upholsterer;  from  London,  Eng- 
gland,  1699. — Suffolk  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
1699-1701,  p.  64. 

Baker,  James,  Boston;  from  Great  Britain,  1713; 
warned  out,  June  9,  1714. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol. 

11,  p.  186.' 

Baker,  John,  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  came  from  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  cir.  1720;  m.  Elizabeth - ;  Child:  John. 

— Haywood’s  Westminster,  Mass. 

Baker,  John,  of  Waltham,  Mass. ;  from  England,  1738 ; 
Child :  Richard ;  removed  to  Killingly,  Conn. — 
Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  346. 

Baldersox,  Thomas;  convict  assigned  to  Apthorp  and 
Hancock.  .lulv  18,  1747.  From  Wm.  Cookson  of 
Hull. 

Bales,  William,  Wilton,  N.  H. ;  from  Wales;  impressed, 
deserted  at  Salem,  Mass.;  Child:  William. — Liver¬ 
more  and  Putnam’s  Wilton,  p.  303. 

Bai.locii,  James,  of  Cornish,  N.  H. ;  from  Scotland, 
1796;  b.  1761,  in  Antwerp,  Stirlingshire,  Scotland; 
m.  Sarah  Chase  of  Cornish,  Nov.  10,  1796  (b.  1775, 
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d.  1840) ;  Children:  James,  George  W.,  Mary  Fran¬ 
cis,  Allen,  ^Margaret,  Charles,  Sarah  J.,  Janette, 
William;  d.  Feb.  27,  1831. — Child’s  Cornish,  II,  p. 
15. 

Banister,  Samuel ;  from  liondon,  1716,  with  Mad™  Ban¬ 
ister;  merchant. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  233. 

Banum,  James,  Boston;  from  - ,  with  Capt.  Ger- 

rish;  wanied  out  Feb.  1794. — Boston  Bee.  Com., 
Vol.  11,  p.  31. 

Barber,  - ,  of  Westerly,  R.  I. ;  from  England. — 

Thomas’s  History  of  Printing,  Vol.  2,  p.  82. 

Barbour,  James,  of  Portland,  Me.;  from  Ireland,  1718; 
son  of  J ohn,  Sr. ;  m.  -  Gibbs,  widow ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  Andrew,  Mary. — Smith’s  and  Dean’s  Journal, 
p.  57. 

Barbour,  John,  Sr.,  of  Portland,  Me.;  from  Ireland,  in 
1718;  Children:  John,  James,  Hugh;  drowned  Jan. 
19,  1719. — Smith’s  and  Dean’s  Journal,  p.  57. 

Barbour,  John,  of  Portland,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  in 
1716  or  1717 ;  son  of  John  Barbour,  q.  v. ;  Children: 
Adam,  Mary,  Anne,  Hannah. — Smith’s  and  Dean’s. 
Journal,  p.  57,  Willis’s  Portland,  p.  788. 

Barbour,  Matthew,  of  Western,  now  Warren,  Me.;  also 
of  Westfield  and  Pelham,  Mass. ;  m.  1726-7,  Mrs. 
Mary  (Gray)  Blair,  mdow  of  William;  Children: 
Mary,  Robert,  Sarah,  Lydia. — Leavitt’s  Blair  Fam¬ 
ily,  p.  139. 

Barbour,  Robert,  of  Weston  and  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from 
Ireland  in  1718 ;  b.  Parish  of  Koppro,  Co.  Tyrone, 
Ireland ;  m.  in  Weston,  Feb.  26,  1725-6,  Sarah  Gray 
of  Worcester;  she  b.  1704,  Co.  Tyrone;  d.  June  9, 
1790;  Children:  James,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  John, 
Matthew;  d.  Sept.  27,  1769,  at  Worcester,  aged  68; 
a  clothier ;  Robert  is  said  to  have  had  a  brother  Heze- 
kiah  of  Westfield. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49,  E.  D. 
Barbour’s  notes. 

Barclay,  Andrew,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland,  cir. 
1764. — Thomas’s  History  of  Printing,  Vol.  2,  p.  230. 

Barclay,  William,  from  England  to  ^7ew  England,  1703 ; 
clerk. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  12. 
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Babnes,  see  also  Barron. 

Baknes,  John,  of  Concord,  Mass.;  from  England,  1730; 

b.  1708;  m. - Heselton,  of  Boston;  Children: 

Joseph,  Josiah,  John,  Amos,  and  three  daughters; 
soldier  at  Quebec;  d.  1762,  at  Quebec. — Ancient 
Wethersfield,  p.  46. 

Baknes,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  England,  with 
Captain  Eves,  Dec.  24,  1716;  a  butcher;  warned  out 
June  4,  1717. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  20. 

Baenet,  James,  Boston;  from  Ireland,  in  ship  Elizabeth; 
warned  I7ov.  3,  1719. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13, 
p.  63. 

Baenet,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  1719;  schoolmaster;  m.  Joan  Sea- 
ford,  1721. — Parkers.  Londonderry,  pp.  44,  90, 
Williamson’s  Belfast,  p.  91. 

Baens,  Mark,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  from  Waterford,  Ire¬ 
land,  cir.  1775. — Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders, 
p.  33. 

Bake,  Gabriel,  of  Nutfield,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1720;  and  unmarried  after  a  courtship  of  forty 
years. — History  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  p.  864,  lOO^fc 
Anniversary  of  Bedford,  p.  289. 

Bake,  James,  of  Londonderry,  17.  H.  and  Goffstown,  57. 
H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1720 ;  b.  1705  in  Ballymoney, 
County  Antrim;  nephew  of  Gabriel,  John  and  Sam¬ 
uel;  m.  Ann  McPherson;  b.  1708,  in  Ballymoney; 
d.  1798;  Children:  John,  Sarah,  James,  Samuel, 
Molly;  d.  May  1,  1788. — History  of  Bedford,  pp. 
864,  865,  Hadley’s  Goffstown,  p.  26,  100th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Bedford,  p.  289. 

Bake,  James,  of  57ew  Ipswich,  X.  H. ;  from  Kilbrachan, 
Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  cir.  1773;  b.  Dec.  12,  1752; 
m.  1783  Molly  Cummings,  b.  1764,  d.  1845;  Chil¬ 
dren:  .James  d.  e.,  Xancy,  Sarah,  James,  George, 
Caroline-^Iatilda,  Cummings,  Robena,  Charlotte, 
William,  Mary  Whitehill,  .John,  Esther,  Jane, 
Charles,  d.  e. ;  d-  March  7,  1829. — Chandler  and 
Lee’s  Neiv  Ipswich,  p.  208. 
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Bake,  John;  from  BalhTnoney,  County  Antrim,  Ireland, 

cir.  1720;  m.  Jean - ,  d.  Nov.  11,  1737,  in  6G 

years  of  her  age  &  “17  years  in  this  land”;  he  was 
in  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  1688-9. — 
History  of  Bedford,  N.  H.,  p.  863,  100th  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  Bedford,  p.  289. 

Bake,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  X,  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 

1720;  m. - ;  Child:  Jean,  b.  Jan.  4,  1744;  m 

Daniel  Hall,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  moderator.  Select¬ 
man,  1741-2,  Bepresentative  and  1761-1767  Colonel 
of  the  Regiment. — 100//«  Anniversary  of  Bedford,  p. 
289. 

Baeeon,  Elias,  of  Concord  and  Surr^’,  N.  H.  [“Barnes”]  ; 
from  Ireland,  cir.  1750;  brother  of  William. — 
Kingsbury’s  Surry,  p.  437. 

Baeeon,  Oliver;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1750;  brother  of  Wil¬ 
liam. — Kingsbury’s  Surry,  p.  437. 

Baeeon,  William,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Keene,  and  Surry, 
N.  H. ;  m.  Isabel  Larrabee,  of  Lunenburg,  1753;  d. 
1770;  daughter  of  Samuel  Larrabee;  m.  2.  Tabitha 

Williams,  1770;  d.  1775;  m.  3.  Jemima - ;  h. 

1739;  Children:  Lucy,  Isabel,  Marion,  William, 
Bethuel,  Bethany,  Leonard;  d.  1796. — Kingsbury’s 
Surry,  p.  437. 

Baetlett,  Henry,  of  Marlborough,  Mass. ;  from  Wales. 
— Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  108. 

Baetley,  Robert,  M.  D.,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from 
Armagh,  Ireland,  cir.  1790 ;  educated  at  Dublin  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Edinburgh ;  Children:  Hugh,  John  McC., 
Robert,  Nancy  ^IcC. ;  d.  1820. — Barker’s  London¬ 
derry,  p.  215,  Morrison’s  Windham,  N.  H.,  p.  334. 

Batley,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  in 
1718 ;  there  was  a  Nathaniel,  of  Dedham,  in  1730. — 
Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49. 

Baetiieleme,  Claudius,  of  Derby,  Conn.;  from  France, 
cir.  1750;  b.  1737;  m.  Susanna  Plumb,  daughter  of 
Samuel;  b.  1744;  d.  Jan.  16,  1818;  Children:  Anne, 
Mary,  Jerrod,  Susanna,  Joseph,  Sarah,  Anne, 
Henrietta,  Claudius;  d.  October  10,  1824  act  87. — 
Orcutt’s,  Derby  Conn.,  p.  694. 
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Basker,  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Bristol,  England, 
before  1715;  wool  comber;  came  in  the  “Marl¬ 
borough”  Galley;  Samuel  Beard,  master  asks  for  his 
liberty. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace,  1715. 

Bas,  Joseph,  of  Dresden,  Me.;  from  Erance. — H^^gue- 
nots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Batterson,  George,  of  Fairfield,  Conn.;  from  Scotland; 
m.  Mary  Oysterbanks;  Child:  George. — American 
Ancestry,  Vol.  3,  p.  4. 

Batteson^  James;  clockmaker,  Boston;  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  August,  1707 ;  warned  out. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  VoL  11,  p.  64. 

Beat.,  George,  of  Willington,  Ct.  or  Deerfield,  Mass. ; 
from  England,  cir.  1726;  graduate  of  Oxford;  m. 

I.  - ;  m.  2.  1742,  Mary  Hinsdale,  widow; 

Children:  William,  Matthew;  d.  1761. — Sheldons 
Deerfield,  p.  79. 

Beal,  Zachariah,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  England ; 
Children:  Zachariah  and  others. — Fitt’s  ^ew fields, 
p.  434. 

Beard,  Andrew,  of  Hew  Boston,  H.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  in 
1766;  Child:  Joseph;  d.  1798  aged  88. — Cogswell’s 
New  Boston,  p.  380. 

Beath,  John,  Boothbay,  Maine;  from  Derry,  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  son  of  Walter;  m.  Margaret  Fullerton, 
1739,  d.  Oct.  13,  1818;  Children:  Margery,  Joseph, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Margaret;  d.  Dec.  9,  1798. — 
Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  498. 

Beath,  AValter,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  and  Boothbay,  Me. ; 
from  Derry,  Ireland,  in  1718 ;  b.  in  Derry  or  Tyrone, 
1681;  Children:  John,  b.  1710,  Jeremiah;  d.  June 

II,  1759,  aged  79;  his  sister  Jennet  m.  Wm.  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Sr. — Greene’s  Boothbay,  p.  497,  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  Series,  Vol.  9,  p,  289. 

Beckett,  Giles,  of  Bradford,  Vt. ;  from  England,  1774, 
(Yorkshire)  ;  Children:  Edward  and  three  others. — 
McKeene’s  Bradford,  p.  292. 

Bell,  Aaron,  Boston ;  from  Ireland  on  ship  “Elizabeth” ; 
warned  out  Hov.  3,  1719 ;  farmer. — Boston  Record 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  6^ 
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Bele,  John,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1719;  b.  1679,  at  Ballymoney;  probably  son  of  Mat¬ 
thew;  m.  Elizabeth  Todd,  abt.  1712;  daughter  James 
and  Rachel  Todd ;  Children :  Letitia,  Xaomi,  Samuel, 
Elizabeth,  Mary',  John;  d.  July  8,  1743,  abt.  64 
yrs.  of  age. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  336.  Chase’s 
Chester,  p.  468,  Codman’s  Francistown,  p.  515, 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Feh.  20,  1907,  Parker’s 
Londonderry,  p.  262. 

Beee,  John,  of  Bedford,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1736; 

wife,  Katherine - ,  b.  1697,  d.  1746;  Children: 

Mary,  John,  Joseph,  Susanna;  d.  Feb.  28,  1763. — 
100th  Anniversary  of  Bedford,  p.  291. 

Beee,  John,  of  Bedford,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  in  1739, 
with  his  mother;  son  of  John  and  Katherine  Bell ;  b. 
1732,  in  Ireland;  m.  1.  Jane  Carr;  m.  2.  Sarah  Bell, 
of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  Children:  Joseph,  John, 
Rachel,  Susanna,  Mary  and  six  others  wbo  died  in 
infancy. — History  of  Bedford,  p.  869. 

Beee,  Joseph,  of  Bedford  and  Halifax,  Mass. ;  came  from 
Ireland,  1739;  son  of  John  and  Katherine  Bell;  b. 
in  Ireland. — History  of  Bedford,  N.  H.  869. 

Beee,  Thomas,  of  Xoddle’s  Island,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
1718. — Cullen’s  Irish  in  Boston,  p.  51. 

Beee,  William,  of  Chester,  X.  H. ;  from  Scotland,  before 
1780;  b.  Paisley,  Scotland;  m.  Beatress  Barr  of 
Glasgow;  Children:  William,  George,  Elizabeth;  d. 
1817. — Chase’s  Chester,  p.  471. 

Benner,  Henry,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from  Germany, 
before  1760. — Miller's  Waldohoro,  p.  51. 

Berkei.ey,  George,  of  Xewport,  R.  1. ;  from  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  1729. — Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p. 
29. 

Berry,  Edward,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London,  cir. 
1766;  removed  to  Xew  York. — Thomas’s  History  of 
Printing,  Vol.  2,  p.  230. 

Beery,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland ;  ‘‘Prin¬ 
ter  of  Painted  Paper” ;  living  ^vith  Dr,  Xazro. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com,,  Vol.  15,  p.  69. 
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Bethei.l,  Jarvice,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  by  way 
of  ^Newfoundland,  August,  1714;  wife;  admitted  an 
inhabitant. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  11,  p.  220. 

Betton,  James,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ;  from  Scotland  be¬ 
fore  1753;  b.  1728;  m.  Elizabeth  Dickey;  Children: 
Samuel,  Martha,  Sarah,  Agnes,  Ruth,  Jannet,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Mary,  John,  Silas;  d.  Oct.  9,  1802. — Mor¬ 
risons  Windham,  N.  11.,  p.  337. 

Betty,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  weaver;  d.  intestate, 
1748;  ra.  Rebecca - ;  bondsman  William  Craw¬ 

ford  “Physician,”  John  McKinstrey,  witness. — 
Worcester  Probate. 

Beverage,  - ,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Scotland, 

1753. — Eaton's  Warren,  p.  85. 

Bill,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  New  York ;  warned 
April  27,  1724. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p. 
127. 

Billow,  John,  of  Boston ;  from  Ireland,  1717 ;  in  ship 
“Alexander.”  Thomas  Spencer;  he  was  “an  infirm 
person,”  “sickley  man  ver\’  Poor  who  came  from 
Barbadoes”  with  Capt.  Thomas  Spencer. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  41,  Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  1715-18,  Vol.  2,  p.  199,  Suffolk  Court  Files 
12463. 

Bird,  Andrew,  of  Warren  Maine;  from  Scotland  1753; 
m.  -  Hathorne;  children:  Jane,  Agnes,  Alex¬ 

ander  :  removed  to  Cushing ;  killed  by  a  tree. — 
Eaion’s  Warren,  pp.  85,  122,  377,  505. 

Biscett,  George,  of  Rhode  Island;  from  England,  1767. 
— Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  14. 

Bishop,  James,  of - ,  R.  I.;  from  Dublin,  Ireland, 

before  1775. — Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders.,  p. 
28. 

Bishop,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Brooklyn,  April 
21,  1727 ;  warned  out  July  11. — Suffolk  Court  Files, 
20510. 

Bissell,  Samuel,  of  Ne^vport,  R.  I. ;  “anvil  smith,”  late 
of  England,  1717. — Advertisement  in  Boston  News 
Letter,  March  11,  1717. 
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Black,  John,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  and  Chesterfield,  H. ; 
from  Ireland,  October,  1740;  b.  Jan.  29,  1730,  in 
Ireland;  m.  Isabella  Moore,  Nov.  27,  1760,  b.  Rut¬ 
land,  March  4,  1741;  children:  ^Yilliam,  Margaret. 
— Randall’s  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  p.  229,  Kingsbury’s 
Surry,  p.  455. 

Black,  Josiah,  of  Kittery,  Me. ;  probably  from  Ireland. 
— Saco  Valley  Families,  p.  465. 

Black,  Samuel,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ballylin,  Done¬ 
gal,  Ireland ;  mariner ;  m.  Elizabeth  Fulton ;  d.  be¬ 
fore  1752. — Goldtliwaite  Records,  Ms.  Boston  Athe¬ 
naeum. 

Blair,  see  also  Blare. 

Blair,  Abraham,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Londonderry, 
N.  H. ;  from  Aghadowey,  Ireland,  in  1718;  children 
David,  Hannah,  Sarah,  Lydia,  Jenet,  Mary;  in  de¬ 
fense  of  Londonderry  1689 ;  he  was  an  uncle  of 
Robert  Blair  of  Worcester. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p. 
49,  Leavitt’s  Blair  Family,  p.  147. 

Blair,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland  in 
ship  “Elizabeth” ;  warned  from  Boston,  Nov.  8, 
1719 ;  son  of  David  and  brother  of  James ;  m.  Jennett 
(McCloud?);  children:  William,  b.  1726;  Ann,  b. 
1727-8;  Elizabeth,  b.  1731;  son,  b.  1734-5;  David, 
b.  1737;  Margaret,  b.  1738;  Robert,  b.  1741;  will 
probated  Oct.  30,  1754. — Cogswell’s  New  Boston,  p. 
352,  Boston  Eec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63,  Leavitt’s  Blair 
Family,  p.  151. 

Blair,  Robert,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland  be¬ 
fore  1733;  b.  at  Aghadowey  about  1683;  m.  Isabella, 
daughter  of  David  Rankin;  Children:  Matthew,  Da¬ 
vid,  b.  1708-9,  John,  Sarah,  Dolly,  William,  James, 
Robert,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Joseph;  he  was  a  nephew 
of  Abraham  Blair  of  Londonderry  and  brother  of 
William  of  Shrewsbury;  d.  in  Worcester,  Oct.  14, 
1774. — Perry’s  Scotch-Irish,  Leavitt’s  Blair  Family, 
p.  22,  29. 

B1.AIE,  William,  of  Framingham  and  Shrewsbury,  Mass. ; 
from  Aghadowey,  Ireland,  1718;  elder  brother  of 
Robert  Blair  of  Worcester,  and  nephew  of  Abraham 
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Blair;  m.  Mary,  sister  of  William  Gray  of  Wor¬ 
cester;  Children:  William,  John,  Robert,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Samuel  b.  1724;  d.  in  Framingham  and  bur. 
Aug.  23,  1724. — Leavitt’s  Blair  Family,  p.  139. 

Blanchee,  Nicholas,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  mth  Christopher  Tilden ;  tenants  of  Dr.  Josias 
Byles ;  ‘‘wife  and  3  or  4  children.” — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  55. 

Blake,  see  also  Blair. 

Blare,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  David  Blair,  from  Ire¬ 
land,  Aug.  17,  1718;  sister  of  John,  James,  and 
Rachel ;  if  the  granddaughter  of  Abraham  Blair  she 
had  returned  to  Ireland  before  1733. — Leavitt’s 
Blair  Family,  p.  150,  Suffolk  Court  Files,  12020, 
Cullens  Irish  in  Boston,  p.  51,  Boston  Rec.  Com-, 
Vol.  13,  p.  46. 

Bi.are,  Lieutenant  James,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  from 
Ireland,  Aug.  17,  1718;  son  of  David  Blair;  m. 

Isabella  - ;  Children,  James,  David,  b.  1729, 

Alexander,  b.  1731,  Rebecca,  Margaret;  James  Blare 
of  Nutfield  warned  from  Boston  Jan.  23,  1723;  will 
probated  Feb.  26,  1745-6. — Leavitt’s  Blair  Family, 
p.  151,  Suffolk  Court  Files  12620,  Cullen’s  Irish  in 
Boston,  p.  51,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  46. 

Blare,  Rachel,  from  Ireland,  Aug.  17,  1718;  daughter 
of  David  and  sister  of  John,  James,  Elizabeth;  m. 
probably  Robert  Love  of  Boston. — Leavitt’s  Blair 
Family,  p.  150,  Suffolk  Court  Files  12620,  Cullen’s 
Irish  in  Boston,  p.  51,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13, 
p.  46. 

Blazo,  William,  of  Epsom,  N.  H. ;  from  France. — Cur¬ 
tis’s  Epsom,  N.  H.,  p.  1. 

Blencoe,  Richard;  from  London  to  Boston  on  the  ship 
“Mary  Ann,”  1774;  husbandman,  set.  25,  “for  em¬ 
ployment.” — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vols,  62-64. 

Boardslee,  John;  from  England  to  New  England,  1761. 
— Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  15. 

Boggs,  Samuel,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  Ireland,  1753; 
m.  Anna - ;  Children:  William,  John,  Samuel, 
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Anne,  Mary,  dan. ;  d.  1783. — Eaton's  Warren,  pp. 
378,  379. 

Boies,  James,  of  Milton,  Mass.;  from  Ireland;  b.  1702; 

m.  1.  - ;  m.  2.  Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of 

Jeremiah,  1759;  Child:  Jeremiah  Smith;  d.  July 
11,  1798.— Teele's  Milton,  p.  397. 

Bohonon,  Andrew,  of  Salisbury,  17.  H. ;  from  Scotland 

before  1734;  son  of  - and -  (Johnson) 

Bohonon;  impressed  at  14;  b.  1709;  m.  Tabitha 
Flanders,  daughter  of  Jacob,  1734/5,  d.  Feb.  18, 
1810,  aet.  101;  Children:  Sarah,  Andrew,  John, 
Jacob,  Ananiah;  d.  cir.  1803. — Dearborns  Salis¬ 
bury,  N.  H.,  p.  485  et  seq. 

Bolster,  Isaac,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  and  Rumford,  Me. ; 

from  England,  before  1732;  m.  1.  Abigail - ; 

m.  2.  Hepsibah  - ,  d.  July  20,  1742;  Child: 

Isaac;  d.  April  28,  1753. — Lapham’s  Rumford,  p. 
307. 

Bolton,  Agnes,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland ;  b. 
1728;  m.  Hugh  Smith,  son  of  James,  1754;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Elizabeth,  Joseph,  Matthew,  Elihu,  Agues, 
Mary,  John;  d.  1805. — Temple's  Palmer,  p.  535. 
Bolton,  Dr.  Hugh,  of  Colrain,  Mass. ;  from  Tamlaght 
O’Crilly,  Ireland,  cir.  1730;  m.  Elizabeth  Patter¬ 
son,  a  sister-in-law  of  Jerome  Bonaparte;  Children: 
Hugh,  Matthew,  John,  Nancy,  Joseph;  d.  June  8, 
1772,  aged  85. — Ms.  owned  by  C.  K.  Bolton. 
Bolton,  Thomas,  of  Gorham,  Me. ;  from  Tamlaght 
O’Crilly,  Ireland,  cir.  1720;  m.  Mary  (McLellan) 
Craige;  Children:  William,  Mary,  Martha,  Agnes; 
d.  before  1788,  aged  90. — McLellan  s  Gorham,  p. 
404,  Ms.  owned  by  C.  K.  Bolton. 

Bolton,  William,  of  AVindham,  N.  H. ;  from  Tamlaght 

O’Crilly,  Ireland;  m.  Elizabeth  - ;  Children: 

John,  David,  James,  Grizel,  Agnes;  d.  Apr.  22,  1755 
(  ?),  aged  73. — Morrison's  Windham,  p.  347. 
Bolton,  according  to  the  will  of  Samuel  Bolton  of  Tam¬ 
laght  O’Crilly,  Hugh,  Thomas  and  William  were  his 
brothers. — Ms.  owned  by  C.  K.  Bjlton. 

(To  be  continued) 


